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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Ix one of our numbers we gave great praise to 
the new president, Mr. Polk, for being able to 
keep his own counsel—to rule his tongue. The 
late arrivals from England show that much trouble 
has arisen from his not persevering in this difficult 
struggle. In his inaugural address, he announced 
our title to the ** country of the Oregon,”’ as clear 
and unquestionable—and talked of the march of 
the American farmers, with their wives and chil- 
dren, to take possession of it. Now he perhaps 
meant to commit himself to England only so far as 
to some country connected with the river Oregon 
—while here, his phrase might be understood, by 
the rank and file, as meant to cover the whole 
ground of the dispute. And so the agricultural 
process and settlement (which are entirely in ac- 
cordance with the treaty) might appear as the 
actual seizing of the debatable land—thus giving 
another text for popular vainglory. 

But Sir Robert Peel has ably, adroitly, and we 
mast acknowledge fairly, made use of the oppor- 
tunity (supported by the whig opposition and the 
whole house) to animadvert upon the unusual 
course of the president, in thus apparently taking 
the ground that we will not submit anything to the 
negotiation which was said to be pending in a very 
aunicable spirit. We are thus placed in the wrong, 
very plausibly, before the British nation, and the 
public opinion of Europe. Not, it is true, upon 
the main question—but ¢hat is damaged by this 
blunder. 

The Britannia thus notices the subject : 


Tue question of the Oregon territory came un- 
der discussion in both houses of parliament on the 
Ath April. The language of ministers was firm, 
but cautious. The inaugural address of President 
Polk drew from Sir Robert Peel some strong ex- 
pressions of condemnation ; and, in reference to 
the assertion that the United States had “a clear 
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and unquestionable right’’ to the Oregon territory, 
the premier stated that this country had rights, 
and that, though he hoped for a pacific solution of 
the question, they should, if necessary, be firmly 
maintained. This language drew forth loud cheers 
from all parts of the house. 

We have reason to believe that, however ami- 
cable in tone might be the negotiations of our 
government with President Tyler’s cabinet, a mat- 
ter of some difficulty was in discussion before Mr. 
Polk assumed office. The letter of Mr. Calhoun 
to the States’ minister at Paris had excited the 
attention of our government, which had demanded 
the retractation and disavowal of the offensive 
document. It is probably from that question re- 
maining unsettled, as well as from the unusual 
language of Mr. Polk, that ministers last night 
felt it necessary to hint that they were prepared for 
any alternative rather than disgraceful concession. 

We believe that our government, without giving 
any just cause of alarm, is not eonfining itself to 
declarations merely. Urgent instruetions have 
been forwarded to the governors of all our North 
American depe ndencies to keep themselves pre- 
pared for every emergency ; and two additional 
companies of Royal Artillery are under orders for 
embarkation for Canada. The augmentation is 
small, yet the time at which it is made, the par- 
ticular arm from which it is selected, and the fact 
that it is intended as a reinforcement and not asa 
relief, give it a degree of significance that might 
not otherwise attach to it. 

Jn connection with this subject, we may mention 
the very unexpected detention at Liverpool of the 
Halifax steam-packet Caledonia, by orders from 
the Admiralty. This unlooked-for delay of at 
least thirty-six hours was yesterday the subject of 
much comment and conjecture in the city. The 
generally received explanation was, that it was 
done in order to give the government the op- 
portunity of awaiting the result of the parlia- 
mentary discussions of last night on the Oregon 
question. 

We may expect that the intelligence it will 
earry will cause a great sensation in America. 
Our ministers have at last spoken out, and the 
answer to their declarations of last night will 
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naturally be looked for with much anxiety. In 
plain words they say to President Polk, ‘* We 
wil) not allow you to decide this question as you 
please. Your bluster does not frighten us. The 
points in dispute shall be settled by negotiation on 
principles of reason, not by the mere assertion 
of an inexperienced man whom chance has ele- 
vated to the first office of the American republic.’’ 


It seems very probable that the majority in favor 
of the Maynooth grant, on the division which took 
place on the 3d of April, was swelled by the pre- 
mier’s reference to the necessity of conciliating Ire- 
land, in the crisis of this American demonstra- 
tion. 

How much better had it been had we followed 
Mr. Calhoun’s counsel of ‘‘ wise and masterly in- 
activity.”’ 

The arrivals of English papers up to the middle 
of April show a most violent and general oppo- 
sition to the increased and permanent endowment 
of Maynooth. It is opposed as the beginning of 
a course of measures intended to take the whole 
support of the Romish clergy in Ireland into the 
hands of the British government. ‘There seems no 
doubt of such intention, which is supported by the 
whigs, and is so very disagreeable to the conser- 
vatives, that although pressed by the whole power 
of ministerial patronage, half of them vote against 
it. 

It is supported by Mr. Gladstone, who has thus 
forever forfeited the confidence of his political 

party. 

We presume that nothing can be brought to 
bear upon the question sufficiently strong to over- 
come the determination of the present ministry, 
backed by the whigs, who only could be brought 
into their places. The battle will be fought be- 
fore the Protestant forces can be gathered into 
array. 

The Right of Search is to be suspended for two 
years :—this removes one of the grounds upon 
which we might hope for a French diversion in 
case of war. A war, while arbitration is open to 
us, would seem to be impossible, and would never 
be thought of except as a means of accomplish- 
ing political schemes and personal objects at 
home. 





BOOKS RECEIVED. 
From Harper & Brothers, New York. 


No. 2, of the very useful Encyciopzp1a or Do- 
mestic Economy. 


Nos. 49, 50, of the I:tuminarep Suaks- 
PEARE. 
A System of Latin Versirication. By 


Cuaries Antuon, LL.D. 


From D. Appleton § Co., New York—and for 
sale by Haliburton & Dudley, Boston. 


History or Germany, from the Earliest Period 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 








to the Present Time. By Fred. Koblransef, 
Translated from the German by James D. Haas. 

The author is Chief of the Board of Education 
for the kingdom of Hanover—and this work is said 
to have been popular for 30 years, and to have be- 
come a standard work in the continental universi- 
ties. This American edition is handsomely printed, 
upon Ki = and paper suited to its historical dig- 
nity. e have Parts 1, 2, and 3, and the w hole 
will be complete in five parts. 

We observe that it is to be a part of a Historica! 
Library, to be issued by the same publishers, who 
appear to be desirous of doing good to the public, 
while they profitably conduet their large busi- 
ness, 


Never too Late. By Charles Burdett. 

This story is intended to teach the lesson that 
the offer of Divine mercy is not withdrawn from 
those who turn to it, however tardy and unde- 
serving. 


From William D. Ticknor & Co., Boston. 


OrtHopHony ; ox Vocat Corture in Exocy 
TION ; a Manual of Elementary Exercises, adapted 
to Dr. Rush’s Philosophy of the Human Voice, 
and designed as an introduction to Russell's 
American Elocutionist. By James E. Murdoch 
and William Russell. With an appendix con- 
taining directions for the Cultivation of Pure Tone, 
by G. J. Webb. 

The principles of Dr. Rush’s book (which has 
been so well received in England as well as at 
home) are here reduced to practice. The book 
contains engravings of the organs of voice. This 
is a subject which concerns not only every public 
speaker, or private reader, but every one who 
wishes to have a pleasant voice. 


From Saxton & Kelt, Boston. 


Tue German’s Tate, Karvirzner, by Miss 
Harriet Lee. Lord Byron's praise of this tale 
gave it a new vogue some 20 years ago. This is 
a very neat pocket edition. 


Trias of Marcaret Lynpsay, by Professor 
Wilson. Having read this two years ago, we can 
only now look at the type and paper which are 
good, and recommend it to the young people. 


From E. H. Pease & W. C. Little, Albany. 


Tue Montuty Rose. A periodical sustained 
by the present and former members of the Albany 
Female Academy. 

We have seen in the newspapers some very 
sweet poetry credited to the Monthly Rose, and 
are glad to know where it blooms. 


Crristiran Wortp. Philadelphia. 

This is the first guarter/y number of the fifth 
volume of the work, conducted by the Rev. Thomas 
H. Stockton. A very material part of the mission 
of this gentleman, is to unite all Christian people 
in a religious and benevolent association for the 
improvement of the press, so as to bring about 4 
harmony in life and doctrine. Mr. Stockton is of 
the Protestant Methodist denomination, but cares 
little for any of the points which divide those who 
** Jove Christ in sincerity.”’ 


Democratic Review, for May, with a por- 
trait of Mr. M’Duffie, apparently in the very act 
of defending his ‘‘ forty bale’’ theory. 
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POLICY OF ENGLAND TOWARDS IRELAND. pope, are openly represented by diplomatic en- 
voys, and enjoy all the advantages which spring 
Tue object of this volume is to take a general | from the influence of paymaster and protector, and 
review of the treatment of Ireland by England, |a good understanding with the Court of Rome. 
fiom the first conquest to the present age, in order | Even this Protestant kingdom herself is compelled, 
to get a distinct perception of the causes that have | by the pressure of circumstances, to adopt this 
produced the misery and disorders of that country, principle everywhere except in Ireland ; support- 
fur the purpose of discovering a remedy. ‘To car- ing in her colonies the Episcopalian, Presbyterian, 
ry out this object clearly and orderly, the author | and Romish churches. But whilst the Protestant 
has considered his subject under five sections. He | * state with a conscience’’ does enough to * break 
first takes a rapid glance at the English domina- | with Heaven,” it loses the benefit of its insolven- 
tion in Ireland from the conquest of Strongbow to | ey—* She pays great debts, but she compounds 
the Revolution of 1688 ; showing that difference |the small.’’ In Ireland, the practical contempt 
of race, and lust of confiscation, with the fear, | with which the Romanists have been treated causes 
contempt, anger, and violence springing from | all the evils of politics and passion in that unhappy 
these sources, first induced the conquerors to treat | country; the non-payment of their clergy renders 
the natives as an inferior sept, whilst the Refor- | them hostile to the state, instead of its supporters ; 
mation, by producing a difference of religion, pre- | whilst our ‘* under-the-rose”’ relations with the 
vented the amalgamation of the two peoples under Court of Rome seem to possess the usual disad- 
the most vigorous rule or by the lapse of time. | vantages of clandestine connexions. 
The epoch from the second (or third) conquest of |‘ Net Jong after the Emancipation Act of 1829, 
Ireland, by William of Orange, to the close of the | it was found that, with millions of Catholies scat- 
last century, is more elaborately treated, to exhibit | tered over all parts of the empire, it was indispen- 
the excessive severity of the penal laws at a time | sable that, for the purpose of conimunication, we 
when persecution for religion was diminishing or | should establish diplomatic relations of some sort 
dying away elsewhere, and to show how, by! with the pope. Our government dared not do so 
means of religious difference, a distinction of caste | openly and avowedly ; they knew that all the big- 
was kept up, more mischievous than any other otry and folly in the country would have instantly 
system of castes ever established, because it not been roused to join in full chorus against such an 
merely produced inferiority but degradation. The | abomination: but the necessity was urgent, and 
third section embraces the period from the strug-| could not be postponed ; and accordingly the fol- 
gles of the Irish people at the close of the last | lowing expedient was adopted. In 1832, the late 
century, to the passing of the Emancipation Act; | Mr. Aubyn (then Attaché to the Legation at Flo- 
when the terrible but definite system of the Puri- | rence) was sent to Rome, where he was ordered 
tanico-Orangemen was abandoned for the miserable | to reside without any diplomatic character, and os- 
**juste-milieu”? and ‘* bit-by-bit’’ policy, that | tensibly as a private gentleman ; but by a sort of 
maintained all the galling degradations of the | clandestine diplomacy, he was put in secret and 
Catholics, yet allowed them to acquire wealth and | authorized but unacknowledged communication 
power, granted what was granted grudgingly, too | with the cardinal secretary of state, with whom 
late, and imperfectly; the author showing, by | he confidentially transacted business, exactly in 
quotations from the evidence given before the par- | the same manner, and for the same purposes, as 
liamentary committees, that the payment of the |if he had been the accredited representative of 
Romish clergy, and their recognition by the state, | his sovereign. * * * 
(as has been lately done under the Charitable Be-| ‘* Can anything be conceived more inconsistent, 
quests Aet,) were declared by O'Connell and the | and more undignified, than such a private appeal 
Romish bishops essential parts of any emancipa- to an authority the existence of which we publicly 
tion-seheme. He therefore holds, that the policy | and ostensibly affect to deny’ Nor is this an 
of the present time is as exasperating as that of |imaginary case, but one which has actually oc- 
the worst period, in that it still maintains the de- | curred. 
grading distinctions of conquest and superiority, | ‘* When a Roman Catholic see in Ireland be- 
whilst it does not act with the consistency of the |came vacant a few years ago, according to the 
elder time, which crushed into helplessness those | usual custom, three names were transmitted to the 
whom it degraded. ipope, from which he was to select one. ‘The 
Having thus concluded that the privileged | British government was desirous that the choice 
church of the minority and the religious degrada- | should not fall upon a particular individual ; and a 
tion of the majority is the monster grievance of | request was preferred to his holiness, through 
Treland, the author in his fourth section takes an | the channel of our agent, that he would bestow the 
extensive review of the policy followed in other | vacant mitre on either of the other two candidates : 
countries with regard to religion, since the fury of | but the pope said, that since the Relief Bull had 
state persecutions for opinion has passed away. | passed, the English government was constantly 
The practice of Austria, Prussia, Bavaria, Hol- | asking favors of him and requiring his assistance ; 
land, Belgium, France, and some subordinate |that he did not find such a disposition to oblige 
States, is successively examined ; and is shown to|him and conform to his wishes, as to induce him 
treat the different branches of Christian belief with | always to comply with theirs, and therefore he 
equal respect and encouragement. The Romish | should not pass over the person objected to; who 
States, or rather the states where the rulers or the consequently received the appointment. Now, 
majority are Romish, pay the Protestant clergy | this fact seems to prove, first, the egregious fully 
and protect them in their worship—sometimes, as | of doing things by halves, and ineffectually; and 
in Austria, going so far as to prevent offensive | secondly, that if we were to deal with the pope in 
controversies or reflections in the sermons of rival |a spirit of frankness and cordiality, and in a man- 
sects. On the other hand, the states where the |ner befitting the dignity of both the contracting 
Protestants predominate, support the clergy of the | parties, he would readily cooperate with us in any 
Romish church, acknowledge the authority of the | measures conducive to the advantage of the people 
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of Ireland and the security and tranquillity of the 
empire. 

‘*The pope would no doubt be exceedingly 
gratified if his authority were formally acknowl- 
edged by the queen; and when this was done, 
nothing is more certain than that we should find 
every disposition on his part to make its exercise 
harmonize with the temporal objects of our gov- 
ernment. a 

‘* When the rebellion broke out in eam we 
requested the pope to exert his authority with the 
Roman Catholic priests to induce them to assist us 
in quelling the disturbance; and his Holiness ad- 
dressed a pastoral letter to them for that purpose, 
which was attended by the best effects.’ 

The fifth section is devoted to the future policy 
which our author deduces from the present and 
the past: and it substantially amounts to a pay- 
ment of the Romish clergy, the acknowledgment 
of the pope, a reduction in the Irish Church Es- 
trblishments—the ** appropriation,’’ in fact, which 


till they wore it out, threw away. The principle 


of the appropriation, however * irreligious or sacri- | 


legious,’’ is greedily sanctioned by all parties when 
it is to put money in the purse of the landlords ; 
as the author shows by reference to the various 
tithe-bills, &c. The difficulties arising from the 
prejudices of the British people and the interests | i 
of the clergy he does not disguise or deny; but 
he thinks them superable, and by Sir Robert Peel. 

** At such a crisis it is impossible not to turn 
with hope, amounting to expectation, towards Sir 
Robert Peel, and with confidence that whatever 
prejudices may still remain elsewhere unrooted, 
he, at least, will rise superior to them. Not one 
of all his predecessors in the high office he holds 
has ever rendered more important services to his 
country than he has now the opportunity of con- 
ferring upon her; and of all men he is the best 
fitted by character, by eapeeey. and by position, 








should reserve to him the crowning mercy of such 
an achievement. It would indeed be a fallacy and 
a delusion to suppose that he, or any man, or any 
set of men, could by any measures, however 
politic or pacific, immediately dry up the ancie ut 
sources of weakness and disunion in that country : 
it would be over sanguine to expect that Ireland 
should be at once and completely incorporated jn 
feeling, as well as in law, with the rest of the 
empire; all that he can do is to lay the founda- 
tions, foundations broad and deep, on which 
superstructure of conciliation and union may 
gradually be built.”’ 
Except in the condensed exposition of the prac- 
tice of the principal European states in dealing 
with religion, and the correlative proof that Ire- 
land is an exception to the civilized world, there 
is no novelty in the course or conclusions of this 
volume. An historical review of the treatment 
of Ireland by England is a stock theme in all 


| books or pamphlets upon Irish policy ; many years 
Mr. Ward discovered, and the whigs, after wearing | 


since, Sydney Smith urged the payment of th 
- LJ - 


|Romish clergy, with a cogency of argument as 





| 


to accomplish the mighty task that is preseated to! 


him. He has already done enough to prove to 


the world that he is actuated by none of the ordi- | 


nary motives of vulgar ambition. On a memora- 
ble oceasion, he consented to make momentous 
and deeply-felt sacrifices to an overwhelming sense 
of public duty. 


The subsequent experience of | 


fifteen years, and that intermediate study of the) 


book of life which is the great instructor and 
adviser of statesmen, can hardly have failed to 


make him contemplate the discharge of his public | 


obligations in a spirit more independent and more 
stern; and in a recent instance he evinced a firm- 
ness and decision, and a fearlessness of giving 
offence, equally indicative of his indifference to 
the possession of office and his resolution to retain 
it no longer than he was permitted to exercise the 
power it conferred according to his own judgment 
of what was most beneficial to the state. From 
the very beginning of his public career Sir Robert 
Peel may claim to be called a Reformer. He has, 
through the whole course of his political life, 
steadily, consistently, but cautiously, endeavored 
to correct abuses and errors, and to amend the 
laws, in order to improve the social condition of 
the country. Having without scruple freely can- 
vassed his antecedent conduct, I may without 
scruple do justice to the purity of his motives, the 
sagacity of his views, and the good services he 
has performed: but the best of those services will 
sink into insignificance in comparison with the paci- 
fication and reconciliation of Ireland, if Providence 


well as of wit that would have settled the matter 
long ago had mere reason been allowed to settle 
it; whilst numbers, conspicuous for their position, 
have proposed dealings with Irish Church property, 
from reduction to extinction. The book, however, 
is very able. It displays, indeed, the reading of a 
gentleman rather than the research of an histori- 
cal inquirer, for Davies and Bacon are the most 
original authorities referred to; and occasional 
passages rather exhibit the writer, giving an arti- 
ficial force and effect to this matter; still, the 
selection of historical illustrations is sufficient for 
the purpose, and the rhetorical passages are rare, 
though the work throughout seems to be the pro- 
duct of a pen accustomed to address the public. 
The whole subject is better digested, and the 
matter consequently closer and fuller, than the 
littérateur is in the habit of attaining to. There 
is, too, an air of quiet conviction about the views, 
with a self-possession and retenue, seldom dis- 
played by the mere writer, as well as a perfect 
freedom of handling great affairs and great men 
without unduly depreciating them, rarely acquired 
except by a man of the world. 

We have thus far spoken of the book from 
internal evidence. There are intimations abroad 


that its importance is derived from the time of its 


appearance and the position of its author. The 
Morning Post regards its advent as the sign of 
some new treason to the Protestant cause on the 
part of Peel; whilst the Morning Chronicle holds 
that it is the production of a Conservative of sta- 
tion who speaks the opinions of other Conserva- 
tives. How much of this is well-founded, time 
will show ; but the probable station of the author 
gives an interest to some of the facts which he 
intermingles with his narrative, as they contain 
what the elder Disraeli would call ‘* materials for 
secret history.’ Sending the reader to the volume 
for polemics, we shal! take our extracts from these 
more anecdotical passages in reference to the pass- 
ing of Catholic Emancipation. 


ANOTHER SILLINESS OF GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


There is not a doubt that, if they [Peel and 
Wellington] had followed their own inclinations 
and consulted their own merely personal interests, 
they would have resigned, and left the Whigs to 
carry out the measure [Catholic Emancipation] 
they had so long labored to promote: but they 
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soon found that the work could only be done by 
themselves, and that they must either expose the 
country to enormous danger or undertake a task 
full of difficulty and humiliation, which could not 
fail to expose them to the bitterest obloquy and 
reproach, to the disruption of old friendships and 
connexions, and every sort of unpopularity. They 
at once flung aside all personal and selfish consid- 
erations. They did not hesitate to sacrifice their 
own characters for consistency ; and, what was a 
still greater sacrifice, they did not scruple to adopt 
the means and expedients (repulsive as they must 
have been) by which alone success could be in- 


sured. The first thing to be done was to impart | 


their designs to the king; and having obtained 
his consent, to conceal them from the rest of the 
world. The king was in the highest degree dis- 
gusted at the intimation ; but he declared that he 
would only give his consent upon the condition of 
their all remaining in office, and ¢hemselves carry- 


ing the measure through Parliament; and to this, | 


therefore, they made up their minds to submit. 
He also required that the matter should be revealed 
to no human being out of the cabinet ; well know- 
ing the personal annoyance to which he should be 
exposed if it once got wind. The ministers also 
were aware that it was essential to prevent a No- 
Popery agitation being got up in England; and 
they were therefore fully agreed with his majesty 
on this point. 

The sole chance of resisting the Liberal party, 
conjoined with Peel, Wellington, the official 
Tories, and the Tory advocates of Emancipation, 
was in rousing the Protestant masses of England, 
and then going to the, country with ‘‘ The King 
and No Popery.’’ But the trouble was too great 
for the Sybarite; and, to save himself a little 
‘personal annoyance,’’ he proposed to cut off 
the supplies and soldiers of his own force. How 
the Great Captain must have inwardly chuckled at 
such stipulations for the plan of the campaign ! 
Here is his majesty again. 

‘* Meanwhile, the cauldron of Irish affairs was 
perpetually flaring up with some fresh ingredient 
that was cast into it. In the beginning of 1829, 
Lord Anglesey’s recall excited, in different ways, 
both Catholies and Protestants, and tended to 
make the Duke’s intentions more ambiguous than 
ever. The correspondence which led to that recall 
was itself caused by the unfortunate course of 
keeping the Lord-Lieutenant in the dark. He 
was, not unnaturally, provoked with the duke’s 
want of confidence; while, without intending it, 
the free and frank expression of his opinions em- 
barrassed the duke and exasperated the king. It 
was the king himself who vehemently insisted 
tipon the reeall of Lord Anglesey, though the 
dake took all the responsibility and odium of that 
in-asure upon himself. Such were the difficulties 
and the personal differences which this long course 
of mystifieation unhappily produced, and which 


continued up to the eve of the meeting of Parlia- 
ment.” 


DIFFICULTIES OF THE MINISTRY : ** THE DOCTOR”’ 
SENT FOR. 


\ call of the house had been ordered on the 5th 
March, on whieh day Mr. Peel was to bring the 
emancipation bill before the house of commons ; 
but in the mean time the Duke of Camberland, 
backed by Lord Eldon and the old Anti-Catholiec 
party, had contrived to work the king’s mind into 
a state of frenzy. He passed his days in railing 


against the bill and its authors ; and he went so 
|far as to desire a person high in his intimacy and 
confidence to tell all his household that he wished 
jthem to vote against it; a command which the 
| individual to whom it was given was, fortunately, 
}too prudent to obey. If his majesty’s ill-humor 
had been confined within the walls of his palace, 
and had there evaporated, it would not have much 
signified ; but as the time drew near when the 
irrevocable step was to be taken of proposing the 
relief bill to parliament, he exhibited very alarm- 
ing symptoms of a disposition to waver and draw 
back. 

On the 3d of Mareh, it was generally known 
that the bill was in the greatest jeopardy ; and 
nothing could exceed the consternation which pre- 
vailed among the friends of government and eman- 
cipation. On Sunday, the king sent for the 
chancellor, pretended that he had not been aware 
of all the provisions of the bill, said that the 
securities did not satisfy him, and he would not 
consent to it. The chancellor could do nothing 
with him; so, instead of returning to town, he 
proceeded to Strathfieldsaye, where the Duke of 
Wellington was gone to receive the judges ; there 
he arrived at three in the morning, and communi- 
eated to the duke what had passed. On Monday, 
the duke went himself to Windsor, and told the 
/king plainly that it was too late now to recede, 
and if his majesty made any more difficulties he 
would instantly resign. The king began whimper- 
ing, said he thought the duke would never desert 
him in any circumstances ; but, finding him totally 
deaf.to his appeals ad misericordiam, told him he 
| would take a day to consider of his final determina- 
tion, and communicate itto him. The government 
considered themselves out, and thought everything 
was at an end: meanwhile, the king sent to Lord 


| 


| Sidmouth, and proposed to him to come and help 


'him to overthrow the bill, and set the Duke of 
Wellington and O'Connell at defiance. But 
Eldon’s ‘* young master’’ did not inspire the con- 
fidence which his old master might have done— 
Lord Sidmouth would not trust him; he refused, 
saying to his confidants, that he would have done 
it for the father, but could put no reliance in the 
son. 


THE LAST LITTLENESS. 


When the Duke of Wellington made up his 
mind to carry the Catholic question, he wisely 
resolved to do it completely, to give unqualified 
emancipation, and not to trouble himself about 
securities; at the same time he was beset with 
difficulties which it required all his authority, and 
no small tact and management, to surmount. He 
had to gain over the king and the Tory party, 
and to reconcile both to the measure which of all 
others they most abhorred. His object was to 
give satisfaction to the Catholics, and at the same 
time to make the concession as palatable as he 
could to his royal master and his own frends. 
Of all living men he most thoroughly knew George 
the Fourth: but, whatever may have been his 
personal opinion of the king, he had a profound 
reverence for his office ; and he probably felt that 
he was not entitled to deal in a very peremptory 
‘manner with prejudices which he had himself 
lonly so lately discarded. It may be presumed 
}that it was for these reasons he condescended to 
‘humor the king in his angry and ungracious mood. 
| The king could not raise his mind to the height of 
the great arguinent, nor wiscly give the assent, 
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which he dared not withhold, in a frank and the graceful illustrations of poetry and the music 


gracious spirit. On the contrary, he became peev- 
ish and querulous, made his reluctance notorious 


of verse, there is not much of novelty in The 


Child of the Islands. ‘The images are many of 


to the whole world, gave all the trouble he could | them taken from the sources we have indicated - 
to his ministers, and, instead of courting the popu- | for instance, the youthful trapper in the mine shut 


the 


ro which he might easily have obtained from | out from the light of heaven; the miseries of 
rish, was bent upon gratifying his spiteful and | the sempstresses ; and the wretches congregating 


vindictive feelings by the exclusion of O'Connell | in winter under the trees in Hyde Park, to which 
from the seat he had won; and it was the king | several leading articles in the Times called public 


himself who insisted that the clause in the act 
should be so worded as to render the Clare elec- 
tion null and void. ‘To this miserable revenge, 
this kick at the living lion, it was unfortunately 
thought worth while to consent. 


From the Spectator 
MRS. NORTON’S CHILD OF THE ISLANDS. 


Wuo shall say that Blue Books are useless ’— 
seeing that they furnish materials for fiction, and 
illustrations for poetry. Writers of yore, who 
wished to strike out a new line of composition, 
had to look about them upon life, and learn what 
Reynolds calls * the art of seeing nature.”’ But 
‘that great primum molnle of all human affairs, 
the barrister of six years standing,’’ has superse- 
ded these necessities of personal effort. The Re- 
port of a Commission of Inquiry, with Appen- 
dixes from A to Z, gives us a short eut to various 
classes of life, which our predecessors had to find 
out for themselves. Miners, milliners, factory 
children, agricultural laborers, and paupers, are 
exhibited, at least in their modes of living. The 
statists, the most unimaginative of men, are the 
cause of imaginative works in others; aud if the 
reporters be permitted to go on as they are going, 
we shall soon have the physical as well as the moral 
diseases of felons laid before the world. No doubt, 
in these succedanea for experience, we miss the 
life with all its variety of character and its coun- 
teracting circumstances, even should these be, 
unhappily, nothing more than the hardness in- 
duced by wretchedness, or the drawbacks upon 
comfort arising from recklessness, sloth, and vice. 
But this is an evil inseparable from second-hand 
knowledge: one can only have it in the gross. 

The Child of the Islands, the nominal hero of 
Mrs. Norton’s poem, is the baby Prince of Wales : 
but he serves to little other purpose than the plot 
of Mr. Bayes. Spring, Summer, Autumn, Win- 
ter, With an opening and conclusion, are the divis- 
ions of the poem; and in each there is some 
allusion to the prince—as to his worldly advanta- 
ges, for example, that he will not feel the cold of 
Winter—or a graceful intimation that he eannot 
escape the common lot of humanity—or elegant 
descriptions of what is possibly the palatial life of 
modern heirs-apparent; mingled with many loyal 
but not gross or fulsome aspirations for his future 
prosperity, virtue, and happiness. ‘The real char- 
acter of The Child of the Islands, however, is a 
series of outpourings upon the condition of the 
poor. Mrs, Movies says, (indeed she proves, by 
reprinting some letters to the Times newspaper of 
the date of 1841,) that she entertained these philan- 
thropical views before they became the fashionable 
talk, and in some cases possibly the fashionable 
cant: but first appearance in literature forestalls 
an afier comer; and the repetition of the subject, 
in a similar strain of feeling, from Jerrold and 
Dickens down to scribes innumerable, has de- 
prived it of some force and freshness. Beyond 





| 


the feminine character of the writer’s mind, with | 


attention The more original topics, if not equally 
obvious, are almost as general property: the con- 
trast between the splendors of London fashion 
and the squalidness of London want; various do- 
mestic pictures in the different grades of life: 
landscapes adapted to the four seasons of the 
year; with episodes according to cireumstances— 
thus a fall of snow in ‘* Winter ”’ leads, from an 
English churehyard and the sorrows its deatlis 
have occasioned, to the disastrous retreat fro 
Cabul. These kinds of incidents and images are 
freely mixed with reflections ; and, varied by the 
continual recurrence of the leading theme of the 
rondo, the Prince of Wales, form the matter of 
The Child of the Islands. 

Topies so common to the literature of the times, 
and a plan so arbitrary and inartificial, can have 
little intrinsie power. The interest of the work 
must arise from its workmanship: and the merit 
of this is great, in several points of view. [ase 
and finish of diction prevail throughout, with 
much beauty of thought and imagery, and a spirit 
ed style. The sentiment of the woman is every- 
where, with its home feelings, its proneness to 
pity, and its readiness to decide upon the first ini- 
pression from the first single view, without regard 
to the truism that “much may be said on both 
sides.’’ Considered as a work of fashion, it may 
be pronounced the poem of the season. Regarded 
in a more critical aspect, the execution has de- 
ficiencies analogous to those of its matter. There 
is seldom much that is absolutely fresh in the im- 
ages, little very striking or original in the style— 
nothing which fixes the reader and impresses him 
with the idea that he is in the power of a master- 
mind. The poem is written in the Speuserian 
stanza ; and though the imitation of Byron is pot 
glaring, we are frequently reminded of Childe 
Harold, especially in the numerous reflections that 
follow the examples of the misery of the poor, or 
the inequalities of fortune, or for that matter the 
inevitable laws of nature: but the half-wailing, 
half-pompous gloom,which was appropriate enough 
to the misanthropical Childe, is not so well adapted 
to the themes of Mrs. Norton. Perhaps, too, the 
style is somewhat too diffuse: no single stanzas 
can be called weak, yet the general impression is 
rather one of weakness. 

This, however, is not visible in any single pos- 
sage, or perhaps in any single section ; and sever- 
al sittings at intervals would be the best plan ot 
perusal. How it will read in that mode, we will 
indicate by a couple of topics, rather long, but 
complete in themselves. The first is from ‘* Hyde 
Park ;’’ but the particular subject relates chiefly 
to the homeless outcasts, whose case excited so 
much attention when first noticed. 


LONDON OUTCASTS. 


Betwixt the deathly stream and Tyburn Gate 
Stand withered trees, whose sapless boughs 
have seen 
Beauties whose memory now is out of date, 
And lovers on whose grave the moss is green ! 
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While Spring, forever fresh, with smile serene, 
Woke up gray Time, and drest his scythe with 
flowers, 
And flash’d sweet light the tender leaves be- 
tween, 
And bid the wild bird carol in the bowers, 
Year after year the same, with glad returning hours. 


Oh, those old trees! what see they when the 
beam 
Falls ou blue waters from the bluer sky? 
When young Hope whispers low, with smiles 
that seem 
Too joyous to be answered with a sigh? 
The scene is then of prosperous gaiety— 
Thick-swarming crowds on summer pleasure 
bent, 
And equipages form'd for luxury ; 
While rosy children, young and innocent, 
Dance in the onward path, and frolic with content. 


But when the seattered leaves on those wan 
boughs 
Quiver beneath the night-wind’s rustling 
breath ; 
When jocund merriment, and whisper’d vows, 
And children’s shouts, are hush’d, and still as 
death 
Lies all in heaven above and earth beneath ; 
When clear and distant shine the steadfast stars, 
O’er lake and river, mountain, brake and 
heath, 
And smile, unconscious of the woe that mars 
The beauty of earth’s face, deform’d by Misery’s 
scars ; 


What see the old trees THe? 
forms 
Come, creeping sadly to their hollow hearts, 
Seeking frail shelter from the winds and storms, 
In broken rest, disturb’d by fitful starts ; 
There, when the chill rain falls, or lightning 
darts, 
Or balmy summer-nights are stealing on, 
Houseless they slumber, close to wealthy 
marts 
And gilded homes : there, where the morning sun 
That tide of wasteful joy and splendor look’d upon. 


Gaunt, pallid 


There the man hides whose better days are 
dropp'd 
Round his starvation, like a veil of shame ; 
Who, till the fluttering pulse of life hath stopp’d, 
Suffers in silence, and conceals his name : 
There the lost victim, on whose tarnish’d fame 
A double taint of Death and Sin must rest, 
Dreams of her village home and parents’ 
blame, 
And in her sleep, by pain and cold opprest, 
Draws close her tatter’d shawl athwart her shiv- 
ering breast. 


Her history is written in her face : 

The bloom hath left her cheek, but not from 
age ; 

Youth, without innocence, or love, or grace, 
Blotted with tears, still lingers on that page ; 
Smooth brow, soft hair, dark eyelash, seem 

to wage 

With furrowed lines a contradiction strong ; 
Till the wild witchcraft stories, which engage 

Our childish thoughts, of magic change and 

wrong, 
Seem realized in her—so old, and yet so young! 
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And many a wretch forlorn, and huddled group 
Of strangers met in brotherhood of woe, 
Heads that beneath their burden weakly stoop, 
Youth’s tangled curls, and Age's locks of 
snow, 
Rest on those wooden pillows, till the glow 
Of morting o’er the brightening earth shall pass ; 
And these depart, none asking where they go ; 
Lost in the World’s confused and gathering 
mass, 
While a new slide fills up Life’s magic-lantern 
glass. 


The following, though not new in its essential 
idea, is far from hacknied; and it offers an ex- 
ample of one of the proper functions of poetry— 
the personification of a general principle. 


IGNORANCE IN THE DOCK. 


The criminal is in the felon’s dock : 
Fearful and stupified, behold him stand ! 
While to his trial cold spectators flock, 
And lawyers grave, and judges of the land. 
At first he grasps the rail with nervous hand, 
Hearing the case, which learnedly they state, 
With what attention ignorance can command : 
Then, weary of such arguing of his fate, 
Torpid and dull he sinks, throughout the long 
debate. 


Vapid, incomprehensible to him 
The skilful pleader’s cross-examining wit ; 
His sullen ear receives, confused and dim, 
The shouts of laughter at some brilliant hit, 
When a shrewd witness leaves the biter bit. 
He shrinks not, while the facts that must prevail 
Against his life unconscious friends admit ; 
Though Death is trembling in the adverse scale, 
He recks no more than if he heard the autumn gale 


Oh Eloquence, a moving thing art thou! 
Tradition tells us many a mournful story 
Of scaffold-sentenced men, with noble brow, 
Condemn’‘d to die in youth, or weak and hoary, 
Whose words survived in long-remembered 
glory ! 
But eloquence of words the power hath not 
(Nor even their fate, who perish’d gaunt and 
gry) 
To move my spirit like his abject lot, 
Who stands there, like a dog new-sentenced to be 
shot! 


Look, now! Attention wakes, with sudden start, 
The brutish mind which late so dull hath been! 
Quick grows the heavy beating at his heart! 
The solemn pause which rests the busy scene, 
He knows, though ignorant, what ¢iat must 
mean— 
The Verdict! With the Jury rests his chance ! 
And his lack-lustre eye grows strangely keen, 
Watching with wistful, pleading, dreadful 
glance, 
Their consultation cease, their Foreman slow ad- 
vance. 


His home, his hopes, his life, are in that word ! 
His ties! (for think ye not that he hath ties?) 
Alas! Affection makes its pleading heard 
Long after better sense of duty dies, 
Midst all that Vice can do to brutalize. 
Hark to the verdiet—*‘‘ Guilty !""—All are foes 
Oh, what a sight for good, compassionate eyes, 
That haggard man, as, stupified with woes, 
Forth from the felon’s dock a wretch condemn’d 





=! 
he goes 
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From the Examiner. 


A Fragment on the Irish Roman Catholic Church. 
By the late Rev. Sypvey Sairn. Longman 
& Co. 


Wuart Sydney Smith said of Mackintosh is now 
to be said of Sydney Smith. 

‘* When I turn from living spectacles of stu- 
pidity, ignorance, and malice, and wish to think 
better of the world, I remember my great and be- 
nevolent friend Mackintosh. * * * If he had 
been arrogant and grasping ; if he had been faith- 
less and false; if he had been always eager to 
strangle infant genius in its cradle ; always ready 
to betray and to blacken those with whom he 
sat at meat, he would have passed many men, 
who, in the course of his long life, have passed 
him.”’ 

There was no anecdote of himself which Sydney 
Smith had a juster pride in relating, than the dia- 
logue ending with Lord Stowell’s remark, Oh Mr. 
Smith! you would have been a much richer man if 
you had come over to us! Of course he would 
have been a much richer man. He would have 
been a bishop. The tories are not afraid of 
making a pamphleteer a bishop; even when 
pamphleteer means libeller, as it meant in the days 
of Addison. 

Sydney Smith’s pamphleteering meant no such 
thing. It was keen to enliven and exalt, but 
never to malign and vituperate. It was generous, 
earnest, healthy. It set itself against the frauds, 
inanities, and absurdities, which pass current in 
the world. It raised the hue-and-cry after cant, 
pretension, and quackery. But, not being malig- 
nant, it was not dull enough to be decorous. ‘* He 
cannot be a Christian who wrote the Tale of a 
Tub,’’ said a decent whig of a hundred years ago: 
‘**and your Majesty must be sure that the man you 
would make a bishop is a Christian.’’ So Swift 
died Dean of St. Patrick's, and Sydney Smith 
Canon of St. Paul’s. 

We do not like parallels. There is commonly 
a strain in them, and the effort does not favor 
truth. Therefore we shall not compare the 
Drapier with Peter Plymley, however strong the 
resemblance we might find, in their pungency of 
wit and in their easy strength and transparent 
clearness of style. But there is so curious an 
identity in one of the later passages of the lives 
of these famous letter-writers, that we may be 
pardoned for adverting to it. 

The bishops’ bill of 1731 for subdividing large 
livings into as many portions as the bishops should 
think fit, was a counterpart to the church com- 
mission bill of 1836 for mutilating deans and chap- 
ters and trimming cathedrals to a Bloomfield 
measure. And both bills were lost by the wit 
with which both were assailed. ‘‘ Swift,’’ says 
Sir Walter Scott, ‘‘ thought he discovered a 
scheme on the part of the prelates to impoverish 
and degrade the body of the clergy, besides sub- 
jecting them to the absolute dominion of their 
spiritual superiors ;’’? and Sydney Smith, right or 
wrong, thought just the same. The Dean of St. 
Patrick’s wrote to his friend Bishop Sterne ; the 
Canon of St. Paul's wrote to his friend Archdeacon 
Singleton ; and, till this hour, one may open the 
letter of the bishop, and mistake it for that of the 
archdeacon. Has not the voice of the earlier the 
very trick and accent of the later wit? ‘ Upon 
this open avowed attempt, in almost the whole 
bench, to destroy the church, I resolved tu have no 
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more commerce with persons of such prodigious 
grandeur, who, I feared, in a little time, would 
expect me to kiss their slippers. It is happy for 
me that I know the persons of very few bishops; 
and it is my constant rule, never to look into a 
coach ; by which I avoid the terror that such a 
sight would strike me with.’’ In both instances, 
as we have said, the bishops were worsted. Dean 
= canon found themselves masters of the field, 
while 


the new Iscariots 
Came headlong tumbling from their mitred cha- 
riots, 


In a clever notice of Sydney Smith given by the 
Morning Chronicle, the opinion of a recent French 
critic was adopted, to the effect that ‘* the charac- 
teristic of Sydney Smith’s mind was a keen per- 
ception of the grotesque side of whatever was bad 
and unjust, and that his power lay in developing 
the constant relation which subsists between false- 
hood and absurdity.’’ But surely the latter ex- 
pression cannot be correctly employed. What is 
relation? ** When the mind so considers one 
thing,”’ says Locke, ‘‘that it does, as it were, 
bring it to, and set it by another, and carry its 
view from one tot’ other; this is, as the words 
import, relation.” Now falsehood cannot in any 
such sense be said to have relation with absurdity. 
They cannot be set by each other and compared ; 
they cannot be separated. They are one. The 
absurdity is from the first inherent in the false- 
hood ; and the art of Sydney Smith consisted in 
this, that he pushed the falsehood to disclosure of 
its absurdity. We take it to have been his high- 
est art. In nothing was his mastery more appa- 
rent. Woe to the falsehood that he so pursued ! 
All its shirking, shrinking, doubling, and evading, 
availed it not. Inevitable doom awaited it. It 
must confess the folly that was in it. It must 
give forth its Nood/e’s Oration. 

But how beautiful were the serious moods of 
Sydney Smith. What a fine fulness and solidity 
they had: drawn from the strength of justice, 
which we believe to have been the ruling sense of 
his mind ; and tempered with the warmth of char- 
ity, of which no man had a larger share. What 
a picture is that in one of his sermons, where he 
described the village school and the tattered 
scholars, and the aged, poverty-stricken master 
teaching the mechanical art of reading or writing, 
and thinking he was teaching that alone, while in 
truth he was ‘ protecting life, insuring property, 
fencing the altar, guarding the throne, giving 
space and liberty to all the fine powers of man, 
and lifting him up to his own place in the order of 
creation.’ What a scene is that of the poor 
wretched pysoner on his trial, struggling against 
the agonies of his spirit, and the rudeness of his 
conceptions, and his awe of better dressed and 
better taught men, and the shame which the accu- 
sation had brought upon his head, and the sight of 
his parents and children gazing at him in court, 
for the last time perhaps, and after a long absence 
—asked, under the old criminal law, what he had 
to say in his defence, saying that he left it to his 
counsel, and told that his counsel could not be 
heard! ‘* The mariner sinking in the wave does 
not want a helping hand more than does this poor 
wretch. But help is denied to all. Age cannot 
have it, nor ignorance, nor the modesty of women ! 
One hard uncharitable rule silences the defend- 
ers of the wretched, in the worst of human 
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evils; and, at the bitterest of human moments, | borne out by its argument. But since wit does 
mercy 18 blotted out from the ways of men!” | not lose value as wit, because it is not wisdom, let 
But the road to a bishoprick is through ‘*the us satisfy the curiosity of the reader with one or 
Frogs of Aristophanes and the Targum of Onke- | two extracts more. 
jos,” or it lies among the fouler ways of servility | a : 
and bigotry ; not in such thoughts as these. Our) SHE 19 NOT WELL. 
interest in the matter is not much; but we think) ‘The revenue of the Irish Roman Catholic 
it a pity for those who love the Episcopal bench, church is made up of half-pence, potatoes, rags, 
that it should be constrained to dulnesses for-| bones, and fragments of old clothes, and those 
ever. \Irish old clothes. They worship oftea in hovels, 
‘«« What a blessing to this country would a real or in the open air, from the want of any place of 
bishop be! A man who thought it the first duty worship. Their religion is the religion of three 
of Christianity to allay the bad passions of man- | fourths of the population! Not far off, in a well- 
kind, and to reconcile contending sects with each | windowed and well-roofed house, is a well-paid 
other. What peace and happiness such a man as' Protestant clergyman, preaching to stdols and has- 
the Bishop of London might have conferred on the socks, and erying in the wilderness ; near him the 
empire, if, instead of changing black dresses for clerk, next him the sexton, near him the sexton’s 
white dresses, and administering to the frivolous, wife—furious against the errors of Popery, and 
disputes of foolish zealots, he had labored to abate | willing to lay down their lives for the great truths 
the hatred of Protestants for the Roman Catholics, | established at the Diet of Augsburg. 
and had dedicated his powerful understanding to, ‘‘ There is a story in the Leinster family which 
promote religious peace in the two countries. | passes under the name of 
Searcely any bishop is sufficiently a man of the 
world to deal with fanatics. ‘The way is not to 
reason with them, but to ask them to dinner. 
They are armed against logic and remonstrance, 
but they are puzzled in a labyrinth of wines, dis- 
armed by facilities and concessions, introduced to 


* She is not well.’ 


‘* A Protestant clergyman, whose church was 
in the neighborhood, was a guest at the house of 
that upright and excellent man the Duke of Lein- 
ster. He had been staying there three or four 
a new world, come away thinking more of hot and days; and on Saturday night, as they were all 
cold, and dry and sweet, than of Newman, Keble, | retiring to their rooms, the duke said, ‘ We shall 
and Pusey. So mouldered away Hannibal's army | meet to-morrow at breakfast.’.—* Not so (said our 
at Capua! So the primitive and perpendicular | Milesian Protestant ;) your hour, my lord, is a 
prig of Puseyism is softened into practical wisdom, | little too late for me ; 1 am very particular in the 
and coaxed intocommon sense! Providence gives | discharge of my duty, and your breakfast will in- 
us generals, and admirals, and chancellors of the | terfere with my church.’ The duke was pleased 
exchequer ; but I never remember in my time a| with the very proper excuses of his guest, and 
real bishop—a grave elderly man, full of Greek, | they separated for the night ;—his grace perhaps 
with sound views of the middle voice and preter- | deeming his palace more safe from all the evils of 
perfect tense, gentle and kind to his poor clergy, | life for containing in its bosom such an exemplary 
of powerful and commanding eloquence ; in par-| son of the church. ‘The first person, however, 
liament never to be put down when the great whom the duke saw in the morning upon entering 
interests of mankind were concerned ; leaning to| the breakfast-room was our punctual Protestant, 
the government when it was right, leaning to the | deep in rolls and butter, his finger in an egg, and 
people when they were right; feeling that if the| a large slice of the best Tipperary ham secured on 
Spirit of God had called him to that high office,| his plate. ‘ Delighted to see you, my dear vicar,’ 
he was called fur no mean purpose, but rather said the duke ; ‘ but | must say as much surprised 
that, seeing clearly, and acting boldly, and in- | as delighted.’—* Oh, don’t you know what has 
tending purely, he might confer lasting benefits happened ?’ said the sacred breakfaster,—* she ts 
upon mankind.’’ not well..—* Who is not well™ said the duke: 

This passage is from the Fragment before us ; | ‘ you are not married—you have no sister living— 
a posthumous and “‘ unrevised’’ publication. ‘‘If|1’m quite uneasy ; tell me who is not well.’— 
it serves no other purpose,’’ it is said in a brief | ‘ Why, the fact is, my lord duke, that my congre- 
preface, ‘* it will at least prove that his Jast, as gation consists of the clerk, the sexton, and the 
well as his earliest efforts, were exerted for the | sexton’s wife. Now the sexton’s wife is in very 
promotion of religious freedom, and may satisfy | delicate health: when she cannot attend, we ecan- 
those who have objected to his later writings, | not muster the number mentioned in the rubric; 
because his own interest appeared to be bound up | and we have, therefore, no service on that day. 
with his opinions, that he did not hesitate, to the | The good woman had a cold and sore throat this 
last moment of his life, boldly to advocate what he morning, and, as I had breakfasted but slightly, I 
considered to be justice to others.’’ We do not} thought I might as well hurry back to the regular 
think the proof was needed, believing the objec-| family dejeuner.’ I don’t know that the clergy- 
tions frivolous; and we must frankly say, on|man behaved improperly ; but such a church is 
the whole, that we could have spared this Frag- hardly worth an insurrection and civil war every 
ment. ten years.”’ 

Not because it is unrevised in point of style. | sentiede. PaoTenTaw? ae caTmoase. 
What our contemporaries remark of the polish | , 
and elaboration of Sydney Smith’s sentences, is ‘‘ If I were a bishop, living beautifully in a state 
certainly erroneous. He wrote, if ever man did,! of serene plenitude, I don’t think I could endure 
Currente Calamo. Corrections, either in his) the thought of so many honest, pious, and labori- 
manuscript or proof, were extremely rare. Our) ous clergymen of another faith, placed in such dis- 
object is of another kind. ‘*' There would have | graceful cireamstances! I could not get into my 
been a time’ for such a Fragment, which is not! carriage with jelly-springs, or see my two courses 
hOW ; not to say that its illustrations are scarcely | every day, without remembering the buggy and 
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the baeon of some poor old Catholic bishop, ten 
tunes as laborious, and with much more, perhaps, 
of theological learning than myself, often dis- 
tressed for a few pounds! and burthened with 
duties utterly disproportioned to his age and 
strength. I think, if the extreme comfort of my 
own condition did not extinguish all feeling for 
others, I should sharply commiserate such achurch, 
and attempt with ardor and perseverance to apply 
the proper remedy.’ 


REPEAL OF THE UNION. 


‘Much as I hate wounds, dangers, privations, 
and explosions—much as I love regular hours of 
dinner—fvolish as I think men covered with the 
feathers of the male Pudlus domesticus, and covered 
with lace in the course of the ischiatie nerve— 
much as I detest all these follies and ferocities, I 
would rather turn soldier myself than acquiesce 
quietly in such a separation of the empire. 

** It is such a piece of nonsense, that no man ean 
have any reverence for himself who would stop to 
diseuss such a question. It is such a piece of 
anti-British villany, that none but the bitterest 
enemy of our blood and people could entertain such 
a project! It is to be met only with round and 
grape—to be answered by Shrapnel and Congreve ; 
to be discussed in hollow squares, and refuted 


by battalions four deep; to be pat down by the | 


u/tima ratio of that armed Aristotle the Duke of 
Wellington. 

‘**O’Connell is released ; and released I have 
no doubt by the conscientious decision of the law 
lords. If he was unjustly (even from some techni- 
cal defect) imprisoned, I rejoice in his liberation. 
England is, | believe, the on/y country in. the 
world, where such an event cou/d have happened, 
and a wise Irishman (if there be a wise Irishman) 
should be slow in separating from a country whose 
spirit can produce, and whose institutions can ad- 
mit, of such a result. Of his guilt no one doubts, 
but guilty men must be hung technically and ac- 
cording to established rules; upon a statutable 
gibbet, with parliament rope, and a legal hangman, 
sheriff, and chaplain on the seaffold, and the mob 
in the foreground. 

** But, after all, I have no desire my dear 
Daniel should come to any harm, for I believe 
there is a great deal of virtue and excellent mean- 
ing in him.”’ 

COMMUNICATION WITH THE POPE. 


**Tt turns out that there is no law to prevent 
entering into diplomatic engagements with the 
pope. The sooner we become acquainted with a 
gentleman who has so much to say to eight mil- 
lions of our subjects the better! Can anything be 
so childish and absurd as a horror of communicat- 
ing with the pope, and all the hobgoblins we have 
imagined of premunires and outlawries for this 
contraband trade in piety? Our ancestors (strange 
to say wiser than ourselves) have left us to do 
as we please, and the svoner government do, 
what they can do legally, the better. A thousand 
opportunities of doing good in Irish affairs have 
been lost, from our having no avowed and digni- 
fied agent at the court of Rome. If it depended 
upon me, I would send the Duke of Devonshire 
there to-morrow, with nine chaplains and several 
tons of Protestant theology. I have no love of 
popery, but the pope is at all events better than 
the idol of Juggernaut, whose chaplains I believe 
we pay, and whose chariot I dare say is made in 
Long acre. We pay 10,000/. a year to our am- 








bassador at Constantinople, and are startled with 
the idea of communicating diplomatically with 
Rome, deeming the sultan a better Christian than 
the pope !”’ 

The argument of the Fragment is for a state 
provision to the Roman Catholic Clergy. It has 
often been advocated ; oftener than the already ex- 
isting Irish example of a state provision, and a 
comparison of the performance of duties by a paid 
and an unpaid clergy, might seem to warrant. 
There are obstinate people who will continue to 
think, and to imagine themselves warranted by the 
experience of history in thinking, that nothing js 
so sure to corrupt religious teaching as interfer- 
ence from temporal governors ; and who will point 
to churech-and-state connexion for the proof, that 
by making the one dependent on the other, you 
make each the ally of the other’s abuses. [1 js 
admitted on all hands that the religious duties of 
the Roman Catholic clergy in Ireland are as faith- 
fully performed as those of any clergy in the 
world; more faithfully than most. We should 
dread to disturb this, if we had authority. ‘The 
evil political power of the Irish priest is a direct 
emanation of the existing state establishment. 
Assail that if you will; but do not think to cor- 
rect its abuses by raising up another; nor imagine 
that you could peaceably or reasonably adjust 
such rival claims. What, for example, should be 
the apportionment to the religion of the seven 
millions, and what to the religion of the one mil- 
lion! The analogy resorted to is the Presbyterian 
Church in Scotland; but it fails in the important 
particular of the rival establishment. 

In Sydney Smith’s ‘‘ Private Memoranda of 
Subjects,’’ intended to have been introduced in the 
pamphlet was found a pregnant sentence :-—*‘ Eing- 
land should cast off its connexion with the Irish 
Church.”’ To that we give a hearty Amen. 





From the Spectator. 

In addition to all that is passing on the question 
of religious temporalities, the present week has 
been enriched by a Fragment on the Irish Roman 
Catholic Church, from the dying hand of Sydney 
Smith ; which his executors have properly given 
to the world. From a prefixed list of ‘* private 
memoranda of subjects intended to have been in- 
troduced in the pamphlet,’’ we catch a glimpse of 
the manner in which the author prepared his mat- 
ter, and the fulness with which he would have 
treated his subject had life been spared to him: 
one significant jotting of ‘‘a head,”’ as yet uo- 
touched—*‘ England should cast off its connexion 
with the Irish Church’’—shows the length to 
which he himself was prepared to go. Looking 
at the plan so far as rough-sketehed by its author, 
it may not critically be pronounced so complete 
and orderly a view as many productions. It |s 
not so complete as a college theme, or a prize 
essay, or an article for a cyclopedia. It throws 
overboard all appeals to history, and even all 
arguments deduced from abstract principles, as if 
they were done with; and comes at once to the 
practical view. But how thoroughly the pith of 
the broad, common sense, working views is pre- 
sented! Here and there, perhaps, may be found 
a rather weak sentence or a flat joke, which even 
a revision of the Fragment might have removed ; 
but what a masterly comprehension of the present 
and immediate! how thorough an appreciation of 
what practically bears upon the case though seem- 
ing as a mere topic to look remote—what a quiet 
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rejection of all that is really remote though look- 
ing near! ‘Then, too, what flashes of wit !—not 
merely that cold or studious conceit which consists 
“in bringing remote images happily together,”’ 
but an urging of the aptest arguments in the 
most cogent way, with illustrations that not only 
strengthen the reasoning, but present living pic- 
tures to the mind. Age did not deaden his sym- 
pathies nor blunt his wit; nor, O rare Sydney, 
cause a single change in his principles or political 
views. So just was his foresight, so keen his 
appreciation of national requirements, and so 
slowly does the world wag onward, that, while 
all around were changing, he and the Duke of 
Newcastle, political antipodes, alone stood on 
their old spot. ‘* Sum quod fui’’ might have been 
his motto on his dying-day. Or if advancing 
years, and a political revolution that has made 
other men turn round like whipping-tops, modified 
anything, it was his party-spirit. The cant and 
cowardice of mere whiggery he never had; but 
of late years there was perhaps less of an opposi- 
tion hatred than in the days when Canning was 
the object of his sareasm as a ‘* diner-out.’’ Yet 
his spirit might say, and truly, ‘I was always a 
conservative ; always for maintaining the institu- 
tions of the country, but reforming all proved 
abuses. More than forty years ago, ] began to 
lay down the principles of true conservatism : 
men have come to me, I have not gone to them.”’ 
There is gall and wormwood to fustian liberals in 
many parts of this last legacy. Here is one es- 
pecially, in an estimate of the ‘* Monster Trial.’”’ 

‘Sir Robert did well in fighting it out with 
O'Connell. He was too late ; but when he began 
he did it boldly and sensibly ; and I, for one, am 
heartily glad O'Connell has been found guilty and 
imprisoned. He was either in earnest about re- 
peal or he was not. If he was in earnest, I en- 
tirely agree with Lord Grey and Lord Spenser, 
that civil war is preferable to repeal. Much as I 
hate wounds, dangers, privations, and explosions 
—much as | love regular hours of dinner—foolish 
as I think men covered with the feathers of the 
male pullus domesticus, and covered with lace in 
the course of the ischiatic nerve—much as | 
detest all these follies and ferocities, I would 
rather turn soldier myself than acquiesce quietly 
in such a separation of the empire.”’ 


THE MORAL OF THE REVERSAL. 


O'Connell is released; and released, I have no 
doubt, by the conscientious decision of the law 
lords. If he was unjustly (even from some tech- 
nieal defect) imprisoned, I rejoice in his liberation. 
England is, I believe, the on/y country in the 


world where such an event could have happened ; | 


and a wise Irishman (if there be a wise Irishman) 
should be slow in separating from a country whose 
spirit can produce and whose institutions can admit 
of such a result. Of his guilt no one doubts; but 
guilty men must be hung technically and accord- 
ing to established rules—upon a statutable gibbet, 
with parliament rope, and a legal hangman, sher- 


iff, and chaplain on the scaffold, and the mob in 
the foreground, 


THE FIRST THING FOR IRELAND. 


The first thing to be done is to pay the priests ; 
and after a little time they will take the money. 
One man wants to repair his cottage; another 
wants a buggy; a third cannot shut his eyes to 
the dilapidation of a cassock. The draught is 


payable at sight in Dublin, or by agents in the 
next market-town dependent upon the commission 
in Dublin. The housekeeper of the holy man is 
importunate for money ; and if it is not procured 
by drawing for the salary, it must be extorted by 
curses and comminations from the ragged wor- 
shippers, slowly, sorrowfully, and sadly. There 
will be some opposition at first; but the facility 
of getting the salary without the violence they are 
now forced to use, and the difficulties to which 
they are exposed in procuring the payment of 
those emoluments to which they are fairly entitled, 
will in the end overcome all obstacles. And if it 
does not succeed, what harm is done by the at- 
tempt! * * * * o 

The Roman Catholic priest could not refuse to 
draw his salary from the state without incurring 
the indignation of his flock. ‘* Why are you to 
come upon us for all this money, when you can 
ride over to Sligo or Belfast, and draw a draught 
upon government for the amount?’ It is not 
easy to give a satisfactory answer to this, to a 
shrewd man who is starving to death. 


PEEL AND THE ULTRAS. 


I have some belief in Sir Robert. He is a man 
of great understanding, and must see that this 
eternal O'Connelling will never do—that it is im- 
possible it can last. We are in a transition state, 
and the Tories may be assured that the baronet 
will not go too fast. If Peel tells them that the 
thing must be done, they may be sure it is high 
time to do it: they may retreat mournfully and 
sullenly before common justice and common sense, 
but retreat they must when Tamworth gives the 
word—and in quick-step too, and without loss of 
time. 

And let me beg of my dear Ultras not to im- 
agine that they survive for a single instant without 
Sir Robert—that they could form an Ultra-Tory 
Administration. Is there a Chartist in Great 
Britain who would not, upon the first intimation 
of such an attempt, order a new suit of clothes, 
and call upon the baker and milkman for an ex- 
tended credit? Is there a political reasoner who 
would not come out of his hole with a new con- 
stitution’ Is there one ravenous rogue who 
would not be looking for his prey? Is there one 
honest man of common sense who dves not see 
that universal disaffection and civil war would 
follow from the blind fury, the childish prejudices, 
and the deep ignorance of such a sect? I have a 
high opinion of Sir Robert Peel; but he must 





summon up all his political courage, and do some- 

| thing next session for the payment of the Roman 
| priests. He must run some risk of shocking pub- 
lic opinion ; no greater risk, however, than he did 
in Catholic Emancipation. 


FEELINGS OF THE CABINET. 


There is only one man in the cabinet [probably 
Mr. Gladstone, who is no longer there] who ob- 
jects from reasons purely fanatical, because the 
Pope is the Scarlet Lady, or the Seventh Vial, or 
the Little Horn. All the rest are entirely of 
opinion that it ought to be done—that it is the one 
thing needful : but they are afraid of bishops, and 
county meetings, newspapers, and pamphlets, and 
reviews ; all fair enough objects of apprehension, 
but they must be met, and encountered, and put 
down. It is impossible that the subjeet can be 
much longer avoided, and that every year is te 
produce a deadly struggle with the people, and @ 
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long trial in time of peace with O’somebody, the 
patriot for the time being, or the general, perhaps, 
in time of a foreign war. 


THE POLICY OF PAY. 


Give the clergy a maintenance separate from 
the will of the people, and you will then enable 
them to oppose the folly and madness of the people. 
The objection to the state provision does not really 
come from the clergy, but from the agitators and 
repealers: these men see the immense advantage 
of carrying the clergy with them in their agitation, 
and of giving the sanction of religion to political 
hatred; they know that the clergy, moving in the 
same direction with the people, have an immense 
influence over them; and they are very wisely 
afraid, not only of losing this codperating power, 
but of seeing it by a state provision, arrayed 
against them. I am fully convinced that a state 
payment to the Catholic clergy, by leaving to that 
laborious and useful body of men the exercise of 
their free judgment, would be the severest blow 
that Irish agitation could receive. 

* * . * - 

It is commonly said, if the Roman Catholic 
priests are paid by the state, they will lose their 
influence over their flocks. Not their fair influ- 
ence—not that influence which any wise and good 
man would wish to see in all religions—not the 
dependence of humble ignorance upon prudence 
and piety: only fellowship in faction, and frater- 
nity in rebellion—all that will be lost. A Peep- 
of-day clergyman will no longer preach to a Peep- 
of-day congregation—a Whiteboy vicar will no 
longer lead the psalm to Whiteboy vocalists ; but 
everything that is good and wholesome will re- 
main. This, however, is not what the anti-Brit- 
ish faction want: they want all the animation 
which piety can breathe into sedition, and all the 
fury which the priesthood can preach to diversity 
of faith: and this is what they mean by a clergy 
losing their influence over the people ! 

The cost of his policy Sydney Smith rates at 
400,000/7. a year. It has been remarked by a 
writer, who had not read the pamphlet, or wilfully 
shut his eyes to its contents, that this was easy 
for a wit to say, who has not, like a chancellor of 
the exchequer, to find the money. But the wit 
had forestalled his critic, not only about the money, 
but something more. 

“This is English legislation for Treland!! 
There is no abuse like it in all Europe, in all 
Asia, in all the discovered parts of Africa, and in 
all we have heard of Timbuctoo! It is an error 
that requires twenty thousand armed men for its 
protection in time of peace; which costs more than 
a million a year; and which, in the first French 
war, in spite of the puffing and panting of fighting 
steamers, will and must break out into desperate 
rebellion.”’ 


THE LAST CONFESSION, 


For advancing these opinions, I have no doubt 1 
shall be assailed by Sacerdos, Vindex, Latimer, 
Vates, Clericus, Aruspex, and be called atheist, 
deist, democrat, smuggler, poacher, highwayman, 
Unitarian, and Edinburgh Reviewer! Still, J am 
in the right; and what I say requires excuse for 
being trite and obvious, not for being mischievous 
and paradoxical. I write for three reasons—first, 
because I really wish to do good; secondly, be- 
cause if I don’t write, I know nobody else will; 


to write, and I cannot help it. Still, in looking 
back I see no reason to repent. What I have 
said ought to be done, generally has been done, 
but always twenty or thirty years tuo late: 
done, not of course because I have said it, but be- 
cause it was no longer possible to avoid doing it. 
Human beings cling to their delicious tyrannies, 
and to their exquisite nonsense, like a drunkard to 
his bottle, and go on till death stares them in the 





and thirdly, because it is the nature of the animal 
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STANZAS TO ENGLAND. 


When the curse Heaven keeps for the haughty came over 


Her merchants rapacious, her rulers unjust. 


And a ruin at last for the earthworm to cover, 


The Lady of Kingdoms lay low ia the dust 
Moors 
Too Lone it hath been said and sung, 
My country, unto thee, 
Thy banner floats on every gale, 
Thy keel ploughs every sea ; 
O’er every continent and isle 
Thine influence is flung, 
And not a spot on earth, but knows 
The accents of thy tongue ; 
Not Rome had wider spreading sway, 
Nor Greece, when Greece was young. 


Too much thou hast exalted been, 
Too much with pride of place, 

Thou hast been led to overween 
Thyself and all thy race ; 

Thou hast grown proud and arrogant, 
While sitting like a queen, 

With couchant lion by thy side, 
Upon thy throne marine ; 

Not any one might say thee nay, 
Nor come thy will between. 


But what will Hist’ry say of thee 
In some not distant day, 

When broken is thy rod of rule, 
And ended is thy sway ; 

When thou hast known decline and fall 
As Rome before thee knew ; 

When Time for thee hath spread the pall, 
And Death hath pierced thee through, 

And reckoned is the great account 
Where all must have their due? 





How hast thou used the boundless power 
That unto thee was given ? 
The seeds of good thou had’st to sow, 
How have they grown and thriven! 
The barren places of the earth 
Hast thou like gardens made ? 
Do arid wildernesses smile 
With green bough and with blade? 
And doth the gospel sunlight shine 
Where all before was shade? 


Thou answerest, yea, the mental waste 
Is now a waste no more ; 

My missionaries have gone forth 
To every distant shore ; 

My merchant-ships have crossed the main 
To civilize mankind ; 

No more the savage is a brute, 
The heathen no more blind ; 

And broken are the chains which bind 
The body or the mind. 









*T is even so—thou hast done ‘this, 
And unabashed might’st stand 
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Before the judgment seat, but there 
Are red spots on thy hand, 

And Pride is throned upon thy brow, 
And Hatred in thy heart ; 

From many a fair and fertile realm 
Thou badest Peace depart ; 

And oft with words of brotherhood, 
Didst act a foeman’s part. 


How will the Hindoo testify, 
And how the brave Affghan, 
The dweller by the Yellow Sea, 

The red Canadian ? 
Will not thy sister Erin have 
A mournful tale to tell? 

Will not accusing voices rise 
From Scottish height and dell ; 
And Cambria send a hist of wrongs 

The catalogue to swell? 


Oh, thou hast run a mad career 
Of conquest and of blood ; 
A chequered record is thy past 
Of evil mixed with good. 
Too willing e’er to take offence, 
Too prompt to draw the sword ; 
Of generous heart and open hand, 
Yet smiting at a word; 
With evil thoughts, and passions wild, 
Too readily upstirred. 


Surrounding nations have looked on 
In jealousy and fear, 

To see thy wide possessions still 
Increasing year by year: 

They wait until thy lion’s paw 
Hath a less nervous sweep, 

Till languor or deerepitude 
Have laid his powers asleep, 

For slights and fancied injuries 
To take a vengeance deep. 


They watch, and not methinks in vain, 
Disgraces to retrieve ; 

The times are big with bodeful signs, 
Thy faithful sons to grieve ; 

Distress and Poverty combine 
Thy limbs to paralyze ; 

The voice of discontent is heard 
From all thy towns to rise ; 

Where famine goaded multitudes 
With wild shouts rend the skies. 


Oh, let thime armies be recalled 
That pillage and lay waste ; 

Be just, be true, be merciful, 
Nor self-destruction haste ; 

Let equal laws be felt by all 
Who dwell thy sway beneath ; 

Unehain thy ports, let commerce be 
Free as the heaven’s breath ; 

Or it may hap that, scorpion-like, 
Thou'lt sting thyself to death. 


Look back to other times, and learn 
Deep wisdom from the past ; 

The reign of fraud and violence, 
When knew ye fthis to last? 

Pride goeth e’er before a fall, 
God grant thine be net near! 

A people should be ruled by Love 
And pot by slavish Fear; 

A nation that but forgeth chains, 
Perchance those chains may wear. 


Tuit’s Magazine. 





SLAVERY AND THE SLAVE TRADE, 


Ir will be a most melancholy and disheartening 
though not a dishonorable tale, should history have 
to tell the failure of English efforts to put an end 
to slavery and the slave trade. It will be not only 
sad for the negro race, but for humanity, since it 
must throw a chill upon every kind of political 
measure or policy, founded upon religious or phil- 
anthropic sentiment. ‘The Crusades are one great 
example of a policy, springing out of religious 
feeling, being gigantic, strenuous, continued, yet 
vain efforts to resist the torrent of fanaticism and 
conquest which rolled from east to west. 

The flood of negro labor and population, which 
set across the Atlantic urged by the eupidity of 
Europeans, seems as great, as irresistible, as the 
tide of Mahommmedan fanaticism. One is as abhor- 
rent to Christian and humane feeling as the other, 
and Christian feeling was roused and tasked to 
combat both. Shall the tale of failure be told of 
both? Must Clarkson and Wilberforce be set 
down in the same Category with Peter the Hermit 
and St. Louis? And is it decreed that the African 
race shall fill all these central and southern regions 
of America, from whence the whites drove the In- 
dians, in order to monopolize a soil which they 
could not cultivate, and to the tilling and final 
possession of which they were obliged to call in 
the African? 

What hopes have we from the three modes of 
combating slavery, so zealously, so energetically 
followed? From that of converting the Africans 
themselves to habits and interests opposed to sla- 
very and its emigration’? From that of perfecting 
and extending the right of search, so as to render 
the sea passage too difficult or too great a risk for 
the trader? Or, finally, from that of inducing 
transatlantic states to forego slavery and the slave 
trade? Different sections of the public, or zealous in- 
dividuals, may have different opinions respecting the 
efficacy or hopefulness of these modes. But there 
| exists such a diversity that no common effort is any 
longer to be counted upon. ‘The internal civiliza- 
tion of Africa is a scheme still pursued by a few, 
and we hear still of expeditions, and of a certain 
specific for fever, which is to work wonders: but 
the public and the cabinet remain incredulous. 
| Lord Palmerston and most of the leading whigs 
| pin their faith to the right of search ; but the feel- 
|ing hostile to it has risen even as high as his lord- 
ship’s energy. People say, must French and 
English whites cut each others’ throats in order 
that the blacks may be free? Piles of blue books 
remain as testimonies to Lord Palmerston’s activ- 
ity and success in negotiation; but like Ceur de 
Lion in the Crusades, the Saracen tide has still 
continued to rush on beyond the power of a single 
arm to stay such multitudes. Even the anti-sla- 
very societies ery Lold. 

There remains the hope of inducing slave-coun- 
tries to forego their Helotism. Vain hope! if the 
English government could not preserve Texas 
from an influx of slavery, how can it hope to 
abolish what it cannot pretend even to limit. <A 
Tory journal alleges that the American planter 
does not need any influx of African slaves, and 
that he dreads them. ‘This may be true of the 
American slave-owner confined to Carolina or to 
the worn out soil of the old states, but with Texas 
annexed, and its immense seaboard within a few 
hours’ run of Cuba, the American slave trade will 
in all human probability be resuscitated ; and the 
only safeguard against it must be either in the 
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INSTRUMENTAL VOTING-—REPEAL. 


right of search or some efficient substitute. For | sharp, pass to a crotchet on the no natural, exe- 
negotiating with Mr. Polk on the subject could be | cute a little shake on it and the aye sharp, and 


nothing but derision. 

But we are also told that the slave trade works 
its own cure, and that the time will come, or has 
come, when the affrighted planter in all countries 
will, in self-preservation, forbid the importation of 
a single slave. If so, have not all our labors 
been thrown away! Would we not have done 
better to have favored and facilitated the trade, 
rendering the transport more humane, in order to 
arrive sooner at the great consummation. This is, 
perhaps, the most melancholy conclusion that we 
could arrive at with respect to our past exertions. 
If this be true, we have been Quixotes and Cru- 
saders with a vengeance. We doubt, however, 
the justice of the conclusion, as well as of the 
prophecy. As long as there are new tracts and 
virgin soils in North and South America, capital 
and adventure will extend and be applied to them, 
and these will bring the cheapest and most pro- 
ductive labor. If this labor be slave labor, no 
power will prevent the growth and extension of 
slavery. This can alone be combated by the ap- 
proved suecess and abundance of free labor. 
Some have a horror of introducing one more negro, 
free or enslaved, into the tropical regions of Amer- 
ica, and for very obvious reasons. But can we 
condemn these regions to sterility, when there 
is a race capable of rendering them fertile? 
Would we not, in so doing, be embarking in yet 
another of those Crusades which have baffled our 
zeal and wasted our best energies ? 

We see that the colonists of French Guiana 
offer to emancipate their slaves, if enabled to pro- 
cure an ample supply of free labor, according to 
the plan proposed to the government by M. Jules 
Le Chevalier. A successful experiment of this kind 
would operate more forcibly both on the United 
States and on Brazil, than all the negotiatory 
power that Lord Aberdeen, even if backed by M. 
Guizot, could ever bring to bear. Without some 
warnings and incentives of this kind, neither Bra- 
zilians nor Americans will be brought, for this 
century to come, to a sense of what they owe, 
either to humanity or their own preserva- 
tion. —Evaminer. 





INSTRUMENTAL VOTING. 


Tue Americans have a plan for voting by ma- 
chinery. ‘The member has two keys before him 
like those of a pianoforte, and he touches the aye 
note or the no note, and the corresponding word 
springs out of a slide, and is numbered by the 
speaker. There are many conveniences in this 
scheme, and by it an expression may be given to 
votes which is now wanting. 

A member who has misgivings or doubts about his 
vote will give a shake upon the aye and no before 
he rests upon either. But the instrument should 
have more than the two keys; there should be the 
aye natural, (white,) and the no natural, (black,) 
and besides them there should be the no sharp and 
the no flat, the aye sharp and the aye flat, to as- 
sist the expression of the vote, and by the aid of 
these many appoggiatura flourishes might be exe- 
cuted in the division. For example, if a member 
feels that there are reasons for and against a meas- 
ure, and is almost balanced in opinion, in that state 
in which honorable gentlemen are when they speak 
one way and vote another, by the help of the in- 
strument he will first perform a quaver on the aye 





rest on the no flat. 

The sort of doubtful choice which the Italians 
express by rather yes than no, and rather no than 
yes, would be exactly expressed by this instry- 
ment ; the member touching the one note and then 
passing to the opposite and dwelling upon it 
a quaver or a crotchet longer, and then back 
again, and so on to the final rest. Many fatigue- 


ing see-saw speeches would be avoided by this use 


of the instrument. 

The votes would be taken by a notation like 
that of music on musie paper, with runs above the 
line or below the line, as the case might be. 
Additional keys would soon, we have no doubt, be 
invented, pedals appended for the swell in fiseal 
votes, and a thorough bass adapted. 

The happy result will obviously be a great dim- 
inution of speaking, especially of that most unsat- 
isfactory kind to explain a vote, the votes explain- 
ing themselves by their own organs, and a hun- 
dred wavering gentlemen will be seen shaking at 
once upon the aye and no, instead of oceupying 
the house for a week in see-saw orations to show 
why they voted one way because they thought the 
other. ‘The new gamut will thus happily put an 
end to much of the old gammon. 

There will then arise the distinction of two 
classes in the house, the vocal and the instru- 
mental performers, and much are we mistaken if 
the instrumental do not greatly obtain the public 
preference. The mechanical expression will be to 
the old spouting as railroad travelling to the super- 
seded coach journeying, and a half-hour’s speech 
will seem, by contrast, an intolerable oppres- 
sion.— Examiner. 


THE BEGINNING OF THE END OF REPEAL. 
‘*Too weak for boys, too green for girls of nine.” 


Five hundred repealers are clad in green. What 
can resist such clothing ? 

Repeal first modestly set up a button, it has now 
got to a coat. Asa button is to a coat, so, then, 
the present state of the repeal cause is to what it 
was five years ago. 

Repeal has evidently a tailoring turn. 
color of the uniform is well chosen. Green to the 
green. All who are green enough to believe in 
repeal will wear the color of credulity. 

Mr. O'Connell is always talking of the green- 
ness of Ireland, and her sons are certainly not less 
green than her verdure. 

Now that green coats are put on, Mr. O'Con- 
nell declares that the repeal agitation has com- 
menced in earnest. Commenced, why it was ear- 
ried in °44 according to the authority of Mr. 
O'Connell. In the autumn of °43 was issued the 
promissory note for repeal three months afier 
date ; and now the cause is beginning again with 
a green coat. It is a farce finished one day to be 
repeated the next. 

But can Parliament dare refuse to repeal the 
union, knowing the appalling fact that there are 
in Ireland hundreds of men resolutely wearing 
green ? 

The conciliatory stage has passed away, it was 
marked by the cap which Mr. O'Connell set at 
England. The cap, whether a wishing cap, or 
cap of maintenance, did not quite succeed ; so re- 
course is had to the green coat, the ultwna ratio 
of repeal.— Examiner. 


The 


MAYNOOTH AND OREGON. 


MAYNOOTH AND OREGON. 
19 May, 1845. 

Sie R. Peet observed, that all the feelings which 
had been excited in his mind during the course of 
this protracted debate were now merged in the 
all-absorbing hope that the house would not reject 
this measure. They might be of opinion that it 
ought to have been proposed by the original friends 
of Catholic Emancipation—they might think that 
government ought to forfeit their confidence for 
having proposed it at all; but he implored them, 
if they were determined to reject, or even to punish 
the men, not on, any account to reject their measure. 
Could the house believe that ministers would have 
incurred the risk of forfeiting the confidence of the 
great party which they possessed, and of losing 
their own existence as a government, and even 
their seats as members of that house, if they had 
not been animated bya sense of public duty in pro- 
posing this measure to its consideration? He then 
proceeded to recapitulate the motives of govern- 
ment in proposing it, the ulterior objects which 
they hoped to accomplish by it, and the effects 
which it was calculated to produce on the mutual 
relations of Ireland and England. He showed that 
the question of Maynooth had been forced by cir- 
cumstances upon the consideration of government, 
and that the government had determined in con- 
sequence to increase the grant to that institution 
in a liberal spirit. For the interest of peace, good 
order, and even of the Protestant religion itself, 
he believed that it was more important that he 
should commit the youth of Ireland to men who 
were contented with the liberality of the state, 
than to men who were disgusted with its institu- 
tions, because they were dissatisfied with its illib- 
erality. He had been asked by Sir R. Inglis 
whether he had brought forward this measure as 
a part and parcel of a preconcerted system to 
facilitate hereafter the endowment of the Roman 
Catholic religion as a state establishment in Ire- 
land. ‘To that question he replied by stating that 
this measure was brought forward singly and on its 
own merits—that it was not part of a preconcerted 
system—that it was not designed to facilitate the 
endowment of the Roman Catholie Church in Ire- 
land—and that he had entered into no communica- 
tion with the recognized authorities of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Ireland or elsewhere, either 
directly or indirectly, upon that subject. He be- 
lieved the Roman Catholic clergy were themselves 
averse to any such endowment, and he was con- 
vinced by recent occurrences that the British public 
were also averse to it. 

As to Sir R. Inglis’ question, whether at any 
future time, under circumstances which could not 
be foreseen at present, he would consent to the 
endowment of the Roman Catholic Church, he re- 
plied that he would not hamper any future gov- 
ernment by a declaration that he believed that 
there were insuperable difficulties in the way of 
such an arrangement. Sir R. Inglis had further 
asked him whether he did not think that there were 
religious objections to such an endowment. He 
could not say for the sake of temporary popularity 
that there was any decided religious objection to 
it. He could not conceive it to be an offence in 
the eye of God to contribute to the support of a 
religion from whose tenets he differed. He did 
not see how Sir Robert Inglis could get over the 
arrangements which existed in our colonies for the 
Support of a religion different from our own, and 
especially in Canada and the island of Malta. He 
thought that the religious principle for which Sir R, 
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Inglis contended was a dangerous one to establish 
even with regard to the established church of this 
country ; for he should like to know how he would 
apply it to the payment of church-rates by dis 
senters, and to his own favorite scheme for church 
extension. He then proceeded to state that he 
believed this particular measure to be just to the 
Roman Catholic population of Ireland, and to vio- 
late no principle of the Protestant religion. As to 
its effect, he hoped that from the willing aequies- 
cence in the vote now proposed, it would produce 
a kindly feeling in Ireland. It had been received 
with a grateful spirit in that country; indeed, he 
hardly expected in his most, sanguine expectation 
that it would produce the effect which it had already 
accomplished. Every feeling in his bosom was 
on this oceasion subordinate to his one great wish 
that this measure should not be rejected. He be- 
lieved that it could not be withdrawn at present 
without wounding the feeling of every Roman 
Catholic in Ireland. He would not now defend it 
on the ground of compact—he would rather defend 
it as being in itself a wise, just, and amicable 
measure. 

I say, without hesitation, you must break up 
that formidable confederacy which exists in that 
country against the British connexion. And I be- 
lieve it is essential you should break it up, in order 
that you may carry on the work of good government 
in Ireland, [cheers,] and that you may strength- 
en the connexion between the two countries, and 
maintain, unimpaired, the power and dignity of 
the United Kingdom. [Renewed cheers.] On the 
horizon of the west there is a cloud [hear, hear,] 
—a cloud small but threatening future darkness. 
{ Hear, hear.] While we were most anxious for 
an adjustment of the impending differences—while 
we would leave nothing undone to effect an amica- 
ble settlement [of the Oregon question]—yet I did 
feel it to be part of my duty—of the duty of the 
first minister of the crown—to state that, if our 
rights were invaded, we were determined and pre- 
pared to maintain them. [Loud cheers.] I aver 
that when I was called upon to make that declara- 
tion, I did recollect with satisfaction and consolation. 
that the day before I had sent a message of peace 
to Ireland. [seul cheers.] The hon. gentleman, 
member for Canterbury, thought it not impossible 


that the time would come when this country would 
be compelled to summon all her energies for action. 


I heard that speech with great satisfaction. 
(Cheers.) Now may God avert so great an evil as 
war. [Loud cheers.] May God forbid that this time 
of general peace should be so awfully disturbed. 
Hear, hear!] But if it is to be so, if war is to come, 

doubt much, considering what is now before me 
[alluding to the opposition to ministers on this ques- 
tion] whether the vindication of our honor and our 
interests will not be confided to other hands. [Hear, 
hear, hear.} But to whomsoever they may be 
committed, I shall take my place beside them, en- 
couraging them by any support I can give an hon- 
orable cause. [Loud cheers.] Avnd if that calamity 
should befall us, it is my earnest hope that when 
it shall oecur, it shall find the people of this em- 
pire united in loyalty to the throne and in determin- 
ation to support the common interests. ['Tremen- 
dous cheering.] ‘That Ireland shall stand ranked 
with us. * * * And the energies of an united peo- 
ple will ensure a glorious triumph in a just cause. 
[The premier resumed his seat about three o’clock 
in the morning, amid thunders of applause which 
lasted several minutes.] Vote—for the second 
reading 323 ; against it 176. 
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A Treatise upon the Diseases and Hygiene of the 
Organs of the Voice. By Coromaat De L’Isere, 
Chevalier of the Royal Order of the Legion of 
Honor, Doctor of Medicine, Founder of the 
Orthophonie Institute of Paris for the Treat- 
ment of all Vices of Speech, Diseases of the 
Voice, ete. Translated by J. F. W. Lane, 
M. D. Otis, Broaders & Co., Boston. 


Cotomeat ve L’Isere, a French physician, is 
the author of this work. He is known particu- 
larly in his own country for a marked devotion to 
the cure of the diseases of the organs of the voice, 
and as the founder, also, of an institution in Paris, 
called orthophonic. Dr. Lave, at the request of an 
eminent professor of elocution, and with a view to 
exciting more attention to a subject which seems 
not particularly well understood, undertook the 
translation of it. He has cautiously avoided all 
surgical details, and in simply following the author, 
has placed before the public a book of rare value, 
although so modest and unpretending in its ap-| 
pearance, that its real worth cannot be known | 
without an examination. The chapter on chronic | 
swelling of the tonsils, to a parent who for the} 
first time is alarmed by the enlargement of those | 
organs in his child, is worth more than the cost of | 


the book. The simplicity of the style, and its | 









THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY—SCRAPS. 


minister to whom their friendship is worthless, 
their enmity contemptible. So they are drawn 
along with the stream. The whigs impersonate 
the inevitable progress of human affairs, and drag 
along Sir Robert Peel and half his supporters, 
They constitute almost exactly the excess of the 
majority over the minority of Thursday night. So 
it is they who have earried the grant to May- 
nooth. ‘The conservatives are spectators of the 
event.— Times. 





Waar O’Connewt says.—There is one thing 
that is delightful—it was on Thursday he brought 
in the Maynooth bill, and passed it by a majority 
of 102; on Thursday he brought in that bill and 
made his conciliatory speech, and he immediately 
took advantage of it, and the very next day, Fri- 
day, he set the Americans at defiance, naturally 
feeling that he was strong in doing justice to 
Ireland (cheers)—and I tell him to go on in thy 
same career, and we will set the Americans at 
defiance for him also. (Hear, hear.) At present 
the quarrel appears to be earried on by the Ameri- 
cans blustering away at one side, and Sir Robert 
Peel is now stoutly asserting at the other. They 
appear like two fellows ina rage with one another, 
and each of whom is held by his friends: ** Oh, 














freedom from technical language, fit it for common | let me at him,’’ says one—** Oh, let me at him,” 
reading. Why should not vocalists, clergymen, cries the other. (Laughter.) I say to Peel, don’t 
members of the bar, and, in short, all publie be at him until you have secured the baek of lre- 
speakers, study this compendium, containing as it | land—do full justice to Treland—give her th 
does so much that is truly useful respecting the | Management of her own Parliament in College 









































































































































































































































anatomy, physiology, and diseases of the vocal) 
apparatus’ Pupils in singing schools, likewise, 
and in those institutions just growing into notice, 
in which gymnastic exercises are taught upon| 
principles of common sense, might study it to| 
advantage. But those especially who are engaged | 
in elocutionary pursuits, would derive from its | 





pages such insight into the philosophy and man- | 
agement of the voice, as could perhaps nowhere | 
else be obtained in a form so compact.—Boston 
Medical and Surgical Journal. | 


} 
THE CONSERVATIVE PARTY AND ITS LEADER. 

Tue new grant to Maynooth has been carried by | 
the whigs. The conservatives have almost ex- 
actly divided upon the question, about 108 having 
stood by the premier, and about 104 having stood 
out against him. Of course, therefore, they go for 
nothing. ‘They exhibit the infirmity of a house 
divided against itself; and are at the mercy of any 
external impulse. But the numbers of Thursday 
night are by no means a fair indication of the con- 
servative sentiment on the present question. Even 
of the 108 who follow in the train of the triumph- 
ant premier, the greater part followed with folded, 
nay, with restricted, hands. They confessed 
themselves captives to ministerial necessity. The 
powers that be prevail. The fates hold every now 
and then their dread orgies, as poets and historians 
tell us, when all human scruples and calculations 
are overthrown, and men find themselves the 
passive instruments of uncontrollable power. For 
a time they have attempted to stem the tide of 
human affairs, and steer society by the ancient 
landmarks of opinion, and the consecrated chart of 
truth. At last a revolution, or a reform, or a 
coalition, overpowers in a moment the barriers of 
opinion, and lets in the flood of necessity. Such 
is the present crisis. The conservatives oppose in 
vain, support in vain. They have brought in a 


| State of the 








Green, and then attack any person that dares to 
look crooked at you. (Cheers.)’’—E-xaminer. 


Tue Rerearers 1s Hien Spinitrs.—The Senate 
of America has voted the Annexation of ‘Texas 
Texas wills the combination. The President has 
undertaken to execute it. Texas is, in fact, a 
American Union. England rages. 
Ha! gentlemen, where is Ireland now? You dar: 
not fight, because Ireland is discontent. James 
Polk has sworn to observe the Constitution of 
America, and has spoken his inaugural address to 
the States. It was placid, profound, and deter- 
mined, Such a document has not been issued by 
a legitimate king these twocenturies. J¢ 2s worthy 
of a usurper (!)—most worthy of the freely-chosen 
Magistrate of freemen (!!) * * * Well, Oregon, 
we suppose, is pretty certain of being annexed. 
Verily, these Americans are *‘ making hay while 
the sun shines’’—making States while Ireland is 
malecontent. Canada will, we suppose, sympatlize, 
declare, and annex soon ; though England, by grant- 
ing independence to it and to Ireland, might keep 
Canada from uniting with her great competitor 
for the ocean. England might change two en- 
feebling and dangerous provinces for two profitable 
and lasting allies ; but she won’t—her destiny is lo 
be accomplished.— Nation. 


On Sunday, Mr. Brunel travelled in the fast 
train from London to Exeter. ‘The whole journey 
was performed in four hours and three quarters, 
including stoppages at Swindon, Bath, and Bristol, 
of twenty-two minutes; so that the actual time 
of travelling 196 miles was four hours twenty- 
three minutes. The greatest speed attained on 
the journey was seventy miles an hour; and at 
this apparently frightful velocity there was no un- 
pleasant motion. Mr. Brunel declares, that if the 
directors would permit, he would undertake to 
perform the journey to Exeter in four hours in- 
stead of five. —Devizes Gazette. 

























































From the Quarterly Review. 


The Crescent and the Cross; or, Romance and Re- 
alities of Eastern Travel. By Ex.uior War- 
purTON, Esq. London. 2 vols. 12mo. 1845, 


Wuew the Persian ambassador in London saw 
Storr and Mortimer’s shop, encumbered with its 
piles of jewelry, and gold and silver, he declared 
at once and decisively that the king of England 
was a mere nominal sovereign—a phantom—an 
empty pageant ; for, said he, ‘* if your Shah had 
in him a vestige of royal power, would he not nat- 
urally seize the immense treasures so coolly dis- 
played before him in open day by these two inso- 
jent merchants?’’ And now it would seem that if 
England, on the death of Mehemet Ali, should be 
so inert, or so squeamish, as not to seize and occu- 
py the famous land of Egypt, her virtuous absti- 
nence will be viewed by Mr. Warburton very 
much in the same light as that in which the Per- 
sian ambassador regarded king George for sparing 
the silversmiths’ shop. We shall presently en- 
deavor towards showing that our national honesty, 
in leaving the possession of Egypt to its misbe- 
lieving owners, may possibly be justified even 
upon the humble and popular ground of expedi- 
ency: but first we must speak of Mr. Warburton’s 
book. It is an account of a tour in the Levant, 
including Egypt, Palestine, Syria, Constantinople, 
and Greece. The author frankly calls his work 
the ‘* Romance and Realities of Eastern Travel ;”’ 
and, to say the truth, the romance is so well imag- 
ined, and the reality so well told, that we can 
hardly affect to distinguish the one from the other. 
The book is vastly superior to the common run of 
narratives, and is indeed remarkable for the color- 
ing power and the play of fancy with which its de- 
scriptions are enlivened. ‘The writing is of a kind 
that indieates abilities likely to command success 
in the higher departments of literature. Almost 
every page teems with good feeling ; and although 
that ‘* eatholic-heartedness’’ for which the author 
takes credit permits him to view Mahometan doc- 
trines and usages with a little too much of indif- 
ferentism, yet, arriving in Palestine, he willingly 
becomes the good pilgrim, and at once gives in his 
adherence to the ‘‘ religion of the place’’ with all 
the zeal of a pious, though much hurried, Chris- 
tian. The book, independently of its value as an 
original narrative, comprises much useful and in- 
resting information, derived from the labors of 
others, and collated in a manner the very reverse 
of pedantic. Amongst these materials, and strong- 
ly contrasted with the graver and more learned 
portion of them, is a clever and charmingly madcap 
letter from Mr. Walpole: it is just what a mid- 
slipman’s writing should be. 

Mr. Warburton’s views upon various subjects 
are thrown out somewhat lightly; but in these 
portions of his book we do not read him as if he 
were solemnly conducting a discussion with a view 
of persuading his readers : it strikes us rather that 
he uses the seeming argument as a mere vehicle 
for lively and sparkling composition. Amongst 
the views thus hazarded is the one to which we 
have referred respecting the occupation of Egypt : 

“Is the Porte,’ asks our author, ‘‘ once more 
toextend its hateful authority over this unhappy 


THE ‘‘ FRENCH LAKE.” 
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our commerce here, as they have been allowed to 
arrest the building of our church at Jerusalem ? 

‘** Heaven forbid! When the old man who has 
bravely won this fertile province ceases to exist, 
let his selfish power perish with him. Let Eng- 
land not prostitute her influence to restore eman- 
cipated Egypt to the imbecile tyranny of the 
Porte ; but endeavor to infuse into the country of 
her adoption the principles, together with the 
privileges, of freedom. Let her lay aside all dou- 
ble-dealing and mock-modesty—as disreputable in 
the case of nations as of individuals—and boldly 
assert her ‘‘right of way’? through Egypt to In- 
dia, while she leaves unquestioned that of France 
through Algiers to Timbuctoo. 

‘English capital and industry would make 
Egypt a garden; English rule would make the 
fellah a free man ; English principles would teach 
him honesty and truth: and as to the comparative 
advantage of ‘Turkish or English polities, let the 
world be the judge between Asia Minor and North 
America, between the influences of the Crescent 
and the Cross.’’—vol. ii., p. 46. 

We will not seriously inveigh against a sug- 
gestion put forward as a mere piece of chat in 
the course of a traveller’s narrative, but, thinking 
that the indulgence of national covetousness at the 
expense of friendly states is of itself an evil 
though never actually fulfilled, we would willing- 
ly chill this ardor for the spoliation of a Mahome- 
tan prince; and in order to inculeate moderation 
and good faith towards the Sultan, we know no 
better Jesson than that which is to be taught by in- 
viting a glance at the modern history, and the ac- 
tual results, of French ambition in the Levant. 
Of course, this partial example of the difficulties 
and misfortunes that have frustrated the attempts 
of a particular nation will not of itself be con- 
clusive against the adoption of a similar policy by 
other states. It will be auxiliary only, and not 
all-sufficient. 

The old policy of Versailles, in reference to the 
affairs of the Levant, was conservative in its char- 
acter, and so generally coincided with the views 
of England that events occurring on the further 
shores of the Mediterranean rarely furnished the 
two great rival kingdoms of the West with ele- 
ments of discord. But all was suddenly changed 


when Bonaparte invaded Egypt, and coined a 


new phrase: the invasion failed—but the phrase 
still exerts its terrible energy ; and as long as the 
relative strength of the great European powers 
shall remain divided in its present proportions, so 
long our navy estimates in every year to come 
will owe a great part of their bulk to the discovery 
of the ‘* French Lake.’’? It is to the Eastern 
shores of this famous water, and to their relations 
with France, that we now are turning our eyes. 
We will not look back to those remote and simple 
ages when the ‘*‘ Lake’’ was distinguished by the 
barbarous appellation of the ‘‘ Mediterranean,” 
but will begin with the spring, ‘‘ year six’’ of the 
** one and indivisible republic,’’—a time supersti- 
tiously described in our almanacs as ‘‘ 1798.”’ 

By the intermittent warfare from time to time 
recurring on the Hungarian frontier and the Low- 
er Danube, the Ottoman empire, though harassed, 
and now and then thrust back to the foot of the 





country, with all the withering influence which it 

never ceases to exercise? Shall we replace the | 

ignorant and fanatical followers of the Crescent in | 

the province which became a kingdom through | 

their imbecility, in order that they may interrupt | 
Liv, LIVIN® AGE, VOL. V. 23 


Balean, had not been made to feel the utmost 
prowess of even that half-foppish, half-warlike 
age which ended with the Brunswick Proclama- 
tion—still less of the mightier Europe that stood 
up braced and armed for the exigencies of the 
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French Revolution. The originally small, but 
daring, minority of men who resolved to create a 
republic for France, and maintain it against all 
foes at home or abroad, thought themselves con- 
strained by the fierce necessity of self-defence to 
throw away all the old fetters that interfered with 
the full development of their energies. War had 
hitherto been a pastime, just dangerous enough to 


furnish excitement, but rarely menacing the actual | 


existence of great states. Princes moving their 
rassed by the supposed necessity of collecting 
great stores, and establishing magazines and hos- 
pitals on the line of march, for the sustenance and 
care of their soldiery : these troublesome and ex- 
pensive duties were at once repudiated by revolu- 
tionary France ; she furnished enthusiasm, heroes, 
and bayonets—all else was to come from her 
neighbors—from her foes, if possible ; if not, from 
neutrals and friends. 

In order to give full effect to the impetuous 
forces thus called into action, a commander was 
wanting who could direct without partaking the 
national enthusiasm. Frenchmen were too essen- 
tially a portion of the torrent to have the power 
of guiding it. Franee wanted a chief who could 
stand aloof from her in feeling, and yet give the 
nation full swing. Bonaparte had shown that he 
was the man. Associated with Robespierre’s 
party, and even venturing a pamphlet in its sup- 
port, he had never shared its fanaticism. At a 
subsequent period, indeed, he had so far lent him- 
self to the government as to do it the favor of 
mowing down the insurgent Parisians with great 
completeness and skill; but his powerful intellect, 
and his inbred contempt of the French race, had 
saved him from becoming the obstinate partisan of 
cany faction. Entrusted at length with the com- 
mand of an immense gang, without jackets or 
‘shoes, but ready to fight for both, he had been 
able to make it into an army ; and soon, the brisk- 
ness with which he discomfited the periwigged 
lieutenants of the Aulic Council, no less than his 
unflinching firmness in plundering neutrals and 
allies, had raised his reputation to an intolerable 
height—to a height so great that the overshadowed 


Directory was glad enough to catch at any feasi- | 


ble plan for ridding itself of a too powerful servant. 
France at this time was at peace with continental 
Europe. England was the enemy of the young 
republic, and some persons conceived therefore 
that England should be the country to be attacked ; 
but this scheme was quickly abandoned, as utterly 
wanting in originality, besides being dreadfully 
dangerous. 

Now it happened that the youthful conqueror 
of Italy, fired by a history of Alexander the 
Great, had been poring over his maps, and had 
formed what the French gravely call ‘* some gi- 
gantic ideas.’” The Americans say of a piece of 
news that it is ‘‘ important if true ;”’ in a like spirit 
we English habitually comment upon these schemes 
for wide conquest, and are ready to call them * gi- 
gantic,’’ if only we can see that they are practi- 
cable. But in France this condition of possibility 
is less rigorously insisted upon; and when Bona- 
parte fell to dreaming, there was no one at hand 
both able and willing to wake him. It seemed to 
him in these visions that his strength was cramped 
‘by the narrow bounds of Europe. He would be 
:an Oriental conqueror; and, accordingly, he went 
to the Directory, and asked if he might give ‘‘a 
sure blow’’ to England by attacking Asia and 
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Afrieat Yes, he might. The further he went 
the better the Directory would be pleased; and 
whether he formed a junction with Tippoo Sahib 
or with the Prince of Darkness they did not much 
care. He seems to have really had carte blanche 
to attack almost any defenceless state. Might he 
invade the Ottoman empire on the side of Egypt? 
Certainly; for the friendly relations subsisting 





isure to succeed. 


between the Porte and the French government 


| rendered it likely that the attack would be wholly 
armies had found themselves perpetually embar- | 


unexpected, and therefore, of course, the more 
Might he, en passant, take 
Malta? The Directory faintly objected, that Malta 
had not only done uo wrong, but had shown pecu- 
liar favor to the French by succoring their cruisers 
and merchantmen, and giving them opportunities 
for refitting : the scruple was soon overruled. 
From the first conception of the Egyptian ex- 
edition up to the time of his failure before Acre, 
Sonaparte seems to have wavered between two 
very distant plans: one was to use the Eastern ‘ 
enterprise as a mere coup d’éclat for the augmenta- 
tion of his personal fame, and to return to France 
after a few months with the view of pushing his 
fortunes in Europe; the other plan to which he 
looked was that of allowing himself six years to 
become an Alexander the Great @ la Francaise. 
The concentrated selfishness of his views, and 
the ludicrously French contrivances by which he 
proposed to compass his ends, are well charaeter- 
ized by his own words. When asked how long 
he should remain in Egypt, his answer was— 
** Kither a few months, or six years: all depends 
on events. I shall colonize the country, and im- 
port thither artistes, workmen of all sorts, women, 
comedians, &c. I am only now twenty-nine; | 
shall then be thirty-five ; that is no great age; if 
all succeeds, six years will enable me to reach 
India.’’ It seems, we think, clear that before the 
| preparations for the expedition were complete, the 
strong sense of the possible Alexander had begun 
to disperse his illusory hopes of becoming an 
| Oriental conqueror ; and only a short time before 
| the day of departure arrived he made another (his 
| second) bold push for a seat in the Directory. 
|The intrigue, however, failed ; and with a some- 
what ill grace, ‘‘ Bonaparte, member of the Insti- 
tute’? was fain to set sail for the East with a 
well-manned fleet, and a cloud of transports, car- 
rying on board some 36,000 of infantry and un- 
mounted cavalry, besides cooks, actors, dress- 
makers, and a small brigade of brother-savans. 
Malta was seized. In due time the fleet reached 
the shores of Egypt: a disembarkation was ef- 
fected without opposition, and in a few hours the 
French troops were conciliating the natives by 
killing their wives in the streets of Alexandria. 
The slaughter was stopped at last by the interfer- 
ence of an Osmanlee, (probably a bachelor,) who 
negotiated a convention for putting the French in 
quiet occupation of the city. The main body of 
the army now crossed the intervening tract of 
sand by a painful march, reached the Nile, and 
ascended its left bank to within a short distance of 
the Ghizeh Pyramids. Here Mourad had hastily 
collected his resources. He had dragged to the 
ground some artillery, but without carriages ; and 
in order, therefore, to neutralize the effect of guns 
thus ‘‘ sitting in permanence,’’ nothing more was 
necessary than to keep a little out of their range: 
the Bey had also a vast rabble of thoroughly use- 
less pedestrians: the only real force which he 
possessed was a mass of some 9000 well-mounted 














Mamelukes—men with no pretension to the quali- 
ties of regular cavalry, but agile and bold in their 
stirrups. With these he bore down on his fue. 
The French infantry, however, formed in squares, 
with the artillery at the angles, and the savans in 
the centre, were not to be broken and crushed by 
a throng of irregular horse: on the contrary, 
they mowed down the Mamelukes like grass, and 
the whole remaining crowd of Egyptians was 
easily dissipated. Bonaparte adroitly called this 
affair ‘* The Battle of the Pyramids ;’’ and a few 
days afterwards he crossed the Nile, established 
himself at Cairo, and wrote to Tippoo Sahib 
(then nearly succumbing under the Wellesleys) 


to say he was coming to help him with a count- | 


less host of warriors. 
A people continually subjected to oppression 


will generally accept a change of tyrants with a| 


good deal of pleasure in the first instance. It 
appears certain that until the yoke of the invader 
began to be felt, the French were not unwelcome 
in Egypt. Their rapacity, however, soon forced 
the Egyptians to sigh for even a Mameluke gov- 
ernment. All the old machinery of extortion em- 
ployed by the Beys was seized and adopted by 
Bonaparte, and was worked with a severity more 
sure and methodical than that which charac- 
terizes the procedure of an Eastern oppressor. 
The people were vexed, and ground down. In 
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as eagerly as if nothing but a rich and easy prize 
awaited them? 

** Nelson had long been sailing in battle-order, 
and he now only lay-to in the offing till the rear- 
ward ships should come up. The soundings of 
that dangerous bay were unknown to him, but he 
knew that where there was room for a Frenchman 
to lie at anchor,’’ [to swing,] ‘‘ there must be 
room for an English ship to lie alongside’? [on 
either side] ‘* of him, and the closer the better. As 
his proud and fearless fleet came on, he hailed 
Hood, to ask his opinion as to whether he thought 
it would be advisable to commence the attack that 
night; and, receiving the answer that he longed 
for, the signal for ‘close battle’ flew from his 
mast-head. The delay thus caused to the Zealous 
gave Foley the lead, who showed the example of 
leading mside the enemy’s line, and anchored by 
the stern alongside the second ship, thus leaving 
to Hood the first. The latter exclaimed to my 
informant, ‘ Thank God, he has generously left to 
his old friend still to lead the van.’ Slowly and 
| majestically, as the evening fell, the remainder of 
the fleet came on beneath a cloud of sail, receiv- 
ing the fire of the castle and the batteries in por- 
| tentous silence, only broken by the crash of spars 
and the boatswain’s whistle, as each ship furled 
her sails calmly—as a sea-bird might fold its 
/wings—and glided tranquilly onward till she 








that there was nothing new; but it seemed to/ found her destined foe. Then her anchor dropped 
them hard to lie under the heels of those odd-| astern, and her fire burst from her bloody decks 
looking and seemingly frivolous infidels, instead | with a vehemence that showed how sternly it had 
of the stately and high-mettled tyrants to whom | been repressed till then. 
they had long been accustomed. ‘* The leading ships passed between the enemy 
The success of an Eastern conqueror must de-| and the shore, but when the admiral came up he 
pend upon his power of influencing opinion be-| led the remainder of the fleet along the seaward 
yond the sphere of his actual military occupation. | side—thus doubling on the Frenchman’s line, and 
The tracts over which he must carry his dominion | placing it in a defile of fire. ‘The sun went down 
are so vast in proportion to the space physically | after Nelson anchored; and his rearward ships 
clutched by an army, that unless its commander| were only guided through the darkness and the 
ean make great conquests by the mere weight of | dangers of that formidable bay by the French- 
his character, he can make no conquest at all.| man’s fire flashing fierce weleome as each enemy 
Bonaparte felt this; and he tried very hard to! arrived, and hovered along the line, coolly serutin- 
gain a hold upon the Oriental mind. He failed ;| izing where he could draw most of that fire on 
partly no doubt by reason of the naval and mili-| himself. The Bellerophon, with gallant reckless- 
tary reverses which his forces sustained, but} ness, fastened on the gigantie Orient, and was 
partly, too, from a want of the requisite high-| soon crushed and scorched into a wreck by the 
mindedness, and from a defective knowledge of | terrible artillery of batteries more than double the 
the Eastern character. | number of her own. But, before she drifted 
First and chief amongst the reverses to which | helplessly to leeward, she had done her work— 
we allude was the destruction of the French fleet} the French admiral’s ship was on fire; and, 
in the Bay of Aboukir: the foree with which this | through the roar of battle, a whisper went that 
event operated against the fortunes of the invader, | for a moment paralyzed every eager heart and 
both by eutting off his resources and destroying | hand. During that dread pause the fight was 
the idea of his complete ascendency, is too obvi- | suspended—the very wounded ceased to groan— 
ous to require illustration. But the event itself is| yet the burning ship continued to fire broadsides 
told by Mr. Warburton with so much life and | from her flaming decks, her gallant crew alone 
spirit, that we pause to extract his description: | | unawed by their approaching fate, and shouting 
“Having landed Bonaparte and his army, | their own brave requiem. At length—with the 
Brueys lay moored in the form of a crescent, close , concentrated roar of a thousand battles—the explo- 
along the shore. His vastly superior force and| sion came; and the column of flame that shot 
the strength of his position (protected towards| upward into the very sky for a moment rendered 
the northward by dangerous shoals, and towards! visible the whole surrounding scene—from the 
the westward by the castle and batteries) made | red flags aloft to the reddened decks below—the 
him consider that position impregnable. He wrote, | wide shore, with all its swarthy crowds—and the 
on the strength of this conviction, to Paris, to say | far-off glittering sea, with the torn and dismantled 
that Nelson purposely avoided him. Was he un- fleets. hen darkness and silence came again, 
deceived when Hood, in the Zealous, making sig-| only broken by the shower of blazing fragments 
nal that the enemy was in sight, a cheer of anti-)in which that brave ship fell upon the waters. 
cipated triumph burst from every ship in the| Till that moment Nelson was ignorant how the 
British fleet-—that fleet which had swept the seas! battle went. He knew that every man was doing 
with bursting sails for six long weeks in search of | his duty, but he knew not how successfully ; he 
its formidable foe, and now pressed to the battle had beon wounded in the forehead, and found his 
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way unnoticed to the deck in the suspense of the 
coming explosion. Its light was a fitting lamp 
for eye like his to read by. He saw his own 
proud flag still floating everywhere, and at the 
same moment his crew recognized their wounded 
chief. The wild cheer with which they welcomed 
him was drowned in the renewed roar of the 
artillery, and the fight continued until near the 
dawn. 

‘* Morning rose upon an altered scene. The 
sun had set upon as proud a fleet as ever sailed 
from the gay shores of France: torn and black- 
ened hulls now only marked the position they had 
then occupied ; and where their admiral’s ship 
had been, the blank sea sparkled in the sunshine. 
Two ships of the line and two frigates escaped, to 
be captured svon afterwards; but within the bay 
the tri-color was flying on board the Tonnant 
alone. As the Theseus approached to attack her, 
attempting to capitulate, she hoisted a flag of 
truce. ‘ Your battle-flag or none’ was the stern 
reply, as her enemy rounded-to, and the matches 
glimmered over her line of guns. Slowly and 
reluctantly—like an expiring hope—that pale flag 
fluttered down from her lofty spars, and the next 
that floated there was the banner of Old England.” 
—vol. i., p. 45. 

After the battle, Nelson, heroically trustful in 
the honor of a valiant enemy, restored to the 
French prisoners all their property, and sent 
them ashore, to the number of some thousands, 
upon their word of honor not to bear arms until 
regularly exchanged: he thus gave to the French 
commander an opportunity of soiling his name, 
and lowering (among strangers) the character of 
the republic. The opportunity was not neglected, 
for Bonaparte at once set honor aside, and drafted 
into his regiments the men set free upon parole. 

Admitting the vast effect necessarily produced 
upon the mind of the Orientals by the destruction 
of the French fleet, we still think that Bonaparte’s 
failure (we speak always of his failure to win 
over public opinion) arose in great measure, 
from his own errors of conduct. ‘This is a salutary 
and pleasant deduction to make. It is delightful 
to see failure resulting from crime—to see that 
the guilty being who has just been condemned by 
all good men on account of his delinquencies, must 
afterwards stand to be sneered at by the mere 
politician, because those very delinquencies were 
blunders in a temporal sense. If we try Bonaparte 
by the most worldly of all moral standards— 
namely, by the canon which tests—not the virtue, 
but the mere personal dignity of a man—we shall 
find him wanting even there; for not to him 
belonged those qualities which spring from a high 
self-respect. All his life long he boasted and lied. 
That he was callous to the sin of falsehood, we 
have hardly a right to wonder: that he never 
shrank from the meanness of the vice is a fact fatal 
to the completeness of his character as a hero— 
fatal, even, as we believe, in the end to his tem- 
poral success. The biographers of Napoleon love 
to tell how with the imperial diadem there came to 
him a taste for imperial pastimes—how he, who 
in his youth had spurned all sorts of recreation, 
could afterwards delight in the royal chasse, and 
listen to palatial music. But he never became too 
prond to soil his lips with falsehood. The Gen- 
eral, the First Consul, the Emperor, and the 
‘* Exile Sublime,”’ (as M. Thiers calls him,) were 
fair rivals the one to the other in the craft and 
mystery of lying. In all commanders, no doubt, 
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warlike feints, and even some sorts of political 
stratagem are fairly admissible; but it was in far 
humbler kinds of deception that Bonaparte in- 
dulged; and it is our conviction that by thus 
debasing himself before the Orientals he forfeited 
the power to rule them. 

A sufficient acquaintance with the people of the 
Fast would have taught the Corsican Alexander 
that, in one who seeks to gain an influence over 
their minds, the most fatal of all possible mistakes 
would be that of exhibiting symptoms supposed 
to indicate fear, or doing any act of real or appa- 
rent self-humiliation. Now Bonaparte had scaree- 
ly set his foot upon the shore of Egypt when he 
committed both these errors. In his letters to the 
Grand Signor he contented himself with saying 
that the French had always been friends of the 
sultan, ‘‘even before they renounced the Mes- 
siah ;’’ but immediately upon possessing himself 
of Alexandria, and even before he could get at the 
day of the month according to the Mahometan 
calendar, he dictated his famous proclamation 
under date of the blank day of the month Muhar- 
sem, in the year of the Hegira 1215. This precious 
appeal to the Oriental mind contained the follow- 
ing passages :—‘** People of Egypt! they will tell 
you that I come to destroy your religion. Believe 
it not! Answer that I come to restore your 
rights, to punish the usurpers, and that I respect 
more than the Mamelukes do, God, his prophet, 
and the Koran. Cadis, sheiks, imaums, schor- 
badgis tell the people that we are true Mussul- 
mans.* Is it not we who have destroyed the 
pope, who said it was necessary to make war 
with Mussulmans? Is it not we who have de- 
stroyed the Knights of Malta, because those mad- 
men pretended it was the will of God that they 
should make war against Mussulmans?’’ And 
again—‘** AJ] the Egyptians shall be called on to 
fill all the offices of state. The wisest, the most 
instructed, the most virtuous shall govern—and the 
people shall be happy !”’ 

The ill effect of this proclamation must have 
been greatly increased when Bonaparte submitted 
to the personal humiliation of joining in the Ma- 
hometan worship. He denied at St. Helena that 
he had ever gone so far, but upon this point he 
failed to win belief even from his apologists. 
Thiers says expressly, that ‘‘ Bonaparte went to 
the great mosque, seated himself on cushions 
cross-legged, like the sheiks, and repeated with 
them the litanies of the Prophet, rocking the upper 
part of his body to and fro, and shaking his head. 
All the members of the holy college were edified 
by his piety.” 

It would have been hardly possible to devise a 
line of conduct better fitted to inspire the natives 
with a contempt for their invaders. Frenchmen 
were understood in the East to be really Chris- 
tians: the effect produced by the encyclopedists 
and the revolutionary ferment upon the once re- 
ligions mind of France was not of course under- 
stood or even heard of on the banks of the Nile; 


* Thus the words are given by Thiers and other histo- 
rians. According to Bourrienne, however, the words 
“des vrais Mussulmans” were preceded by “ amis—” 
“ We are friends of the true Mussulmans.” The inter- 
polation of this word would of course totally alter the 
urport of the sentence. It seems probable either that 
urrienne (the private secretary of the General) relied 
on his rough draught of the proclamation, or else that 
Bonaparte introduced the word “amis” in the French 
copies mes f with the view of concealing from Europe 
this shameful profession of faith. 
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and certainly the whole population of Egypt 
(especially the Mahometans, who so closely asso- 
ciate apostasy and defeat) must have felt disdain- 
fully towards the invader when they saw him thus 
faltering in his reliance upon bayonets, seeking a 
base safety in the renouncement of his fathers’ 
creed, and pretending a humble respect for Ma- 
homet and his rigmarole volume. 

Then the promise to commit the government of 
the country to ‘‘ the most wise, most learned, and 
most virtuous of the Egyptians!’? Why, the at- 
tempt to fill one’s game-bag by promising the par- 
tridges a representative government would be 
equally successful. As to Bonaparte’s schemes 
for gaining an influence over the natives by inter- 
esting and amusing them, these were all of a kind 
so thoroughly and exclusively French that their 
failure would have appeared at once absolutely 
certain to any one conversant with the East. 
Sometimes a féte would be given, (as, for instance, 
on the Ist day of the Republican year VII.,) at 
which *‘the Mussulman flag was made to float 
along with the tricolor; the Crescent figured by 
the side of the Cap of Liberty ; the Koran served 
as a pendant to the Rights of Man.” ‘ The 
Turks,” says Bourrienne, whom we are quoting, 
and who really seems to have had some insight 
into the Oriental character, ‘* were very insensible 
to these things.’’ On another occasion Bonaparte 
called the savans to his aid, and endeavored to im- 
press the people by a display of chemical experi- 
ments, which M. Berthollet was to perform in the 
presence of the assembled sheiks. The general 
waited to enjoy their astonishment ; but the simple 
instinct of the Egyptians disconcerted all his at- 
tempts upon their marvelling faculties. The mir- 
acles of the Institute—the transformation of liquids 
—electrical shocks—galvanie batteries—all failed 
to produce the slightest symptom of surprise. 
The sheiks looked on with imperturbable coolness 
and indifference. When M. Berthollet had con- 
cluded, the sheik El Bekry said to him, through 
the interpreter—‘‘ All this is very well ; but can 
you so order it as that 1 may be here and at 
Morocco in the same instant!’’ Berthollet an- 
swered (of course) with a shrug of the shoulders 
(en haussant les épaules.) ‘* Ah! then,’’ said the 
sheik, ‘* you are not a complete magician.”’ 

So slight was Bonaparte’s influence over the 
minds of the Egyptians, that not many days after 
the Battle of the Pyramids, parties of Arab horse- 
men were boldly careering and cutting down 
French soldiers under the very windows of the 
commander-in-chief. Some few weeks afterwards 
the imaums from the top of the minarets, instead 
of calling the people as usual to their prayers, 
invited them to rise up and destroy the * infidel 
dogs.’? This call was heard; and the revolt of 
Cairo soon showed that the military suecesses of 
the Republican General had brought with them 
none of that spirit-quelling respect by which they 
are usually followed in the Eastern world. Bona- 
parte (whose military genius never perhaps showed 
itself more decisively than in the perplexing trial 
of a street battle) put down the insurrection most 
skilfully, and punished it with unrelenting feroc- 
ity. The wholesale massacre by grape and round 
shot, after continuing for two days and killing 
5000 persons, was succeeded by the work of the 
executioner; and it is curious that in his mode of 
conducting these in-door operations Bonaparte fol- 
lowed the plan of his old patrons the Terrorists, 
whom he afterwards abused so industriously. In 


both cases the common and every-day orders were, 
not for the immolation of such and such victims, 
but for such and such a number of them; the head 
destroyer in both cases gave in his requisition fix- 
|ing the quantity of human sheep that he wanted 
‘slain, and the task of selection was left to the 
;mere working butchers. Several chiefs were 
killed daily, but it was not only Hadgi This, or 
| Mustapha That, whom Bonaparte condemned to 
| death ; for besides the leaders, ‘‘ thirty head’’ 

**une trentaine’’?) were executed every night. 
Many women were thus coldly slaughtered. ‘The 
‘exact number of the merely obscure victims (the 
| trentaine) is expressly stated by Bonaparte in his 
\letter written to General Reynier, six days after 
| the reéstablishment of tranquillity. The executions 
/are there spoken of as still continuing. It appears 
‘to us that Bonaparte’s written account of the num- 
bers thus put to death must be accepted as good 
proof; but it is fair to say that Bourrienne (deem- 
ing it almost impossible for his grandiloquent 
patron to make any unexaggerated statement) sus- 
pected that the general displayed some little 
ostentation in the account of his performances 
(qu'il y mettait du luxe.) 

Now and then, of course, opportunities for 
smaller massacres would occur. On one occasion 
a Frenchman had been destroyed near a village at 
‘some distance from Cairo. Bonaparte, still mim- 
icking Eastern conquerors, would have his revenge, 
not simply on the guilty person, but on the unfortu- 
nate village to which he belonged. Its men were 
to be all killed ; its women and cnildren to be driven 
away like cattle. Of the women, some sank on 
the road in the pains of childbirth ; some dying by 
grief, by terror, by weariness. Many children, 
too, fell down and died. The extirpating force 
returned ; and at four o'clock in the sunny after- 
‘noon a string of donkeys that formed part of its 
‘train wound along into the principal square of 
|Cairo. There the party stopped—the beasts were 
unladen—the sacks, when detached from the pack- 
saddles, were untied—and out were rolled whole 
scores of ghastly heads ; some with beards thickly 
matted in gore—some youthfully smooth. 

It is, we fear, but too true that the Oriental 
mind is deeply impressible by this kind of whole- 
sale slaughter. Bonaparte then had fulfilled two 
of the great conditions by which Eastern dominion 
is attainable ; he had achieved splendid and deci- 
sive military success—he had perpetrated the 
requisite amount of atrocities with unshrinking 
perseverance. Yet his fame was barren—his 
,eruelty wasted. No masses of men declared for 
him—no fortified places surrendered to the magic 
of his name. His power stood always limited 
within the range of his guns. 

Now to all who understand the character of the 
Orientals—who know that strange facility with 
which they bend under successful violence—the 
bare fact of a man’s winning battles, and yet lack- 
ing influence, must seem a most rare phenomenon, 
well deserving to be explained and accounted for. 
Upon some of the causes to which this strange 
result is attributable we have already remarked ; 
but of all the general's errors (with the single 
exception of his apostasy) there was none perhaps 
so fatal to his influence in the East as his practice 
of vain-boasting. He was grossly deceived when 
he supposed that he would find in the East a cre- 
dulity comparable to that of the French. The 
Oriental possesses a quality easily confounded 
with credulity, but totally distinct from it. The 
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weakness to which we point is a liability to be ex- 
travagantly impressed by a fact, and to deduce from 
it a greater brood of corollaries and consequences 
than the cooler judgment of the European would 
admit. The Orientals, for instance, see (a trifling 
matter may serve to illustrate national character)— 
they see an English traveller crossing the wilderness 
with his handful of ill-armed attendants ; they see 
him maintaining his coolness, his wilful habits, 
and even perhaps enforcing compliance with many 
an odd silly whim—and all this in the midst of 
strange and armed tribes who are the terror of the 
peaceable natives; instantly they infer far more 
than the bare fact would warrant; they will not 
believe that a mere firman from a sultan, or a 
mere safe-conduct from a chief, could warrant all 
this assurance—and they therefore impute to the 
self-protected stranger either some infernal aid, or 
else the possession of unknown temporal resources 
that guard him completely from danger. So, 
again, they see a man, sprung from small begin- 
nings, become, they know not how, the com- 
mander of an army; they see him so wielding his 
force as to confound his enemies, and bring down 
to the dust some ancient dynasty of kings—daz- 
zled and stupified, they bow their necks before all 
this exhibited strength, and acknowledge in the 
conqueror a being whom none can resist—a ‘* Man 
of Destiny’’—a ‘‘ King of kings’’—a * shadow 
of God upon earth.” 


But in neither of these instances is the effect | 


produced by talking. In both it is the witnessed 
fact that lays hold of the Oriental mind. If either 
the traveller or the conqueror were to say of him- 
self that which the natives would otherwise be 
ready enough to say of him—if the traveller were 
to baw! out that he is pewerfully protected,* or 
the conqueror that he is an irresistible hero—the 
spell, so far from being thus worked effectually, 
would be utterly broken. Bonaparte’s false na- 
ture, and his habit of lying to Frenchmen, carried 
him headlong into this error. He knew that the 
Orientals in all ages had been plaved upon, and he 
thought that false words (as in France) were the 
proper tools for deceiving. He accordingly main- 
tained and enlarged his accustomed system of mis- 
representation respecting military matters. He 
did more. He wanted to be thought an invincible 


hero; a man specially marked out by Providence | 


and fate for the conquest of the East, and there- 
fore—with a naiveté vastly amusing—he began to 
say of himself just that which he was so anxious 
for the wondering nations to say of him. Grave- 
ly, therefore, and pompously he announced him- 
self to the assembled sheiks of Cairo as the ‘* Man 
of Destiny,’’ to whom was plainly committed the 
empire of the East. No one saw the sheiks smile : 
their beards and moustachios would veil any little 
play of countenance to which they may have 
yielded—but, in truth, the Oriental is little prone 
to the indulgence of humorous scorn. He looks 
upon weakness and folly as qualities to be freely 
taken advantage of rather than to be laughed at. 
So, then, with serious delight, rather than in a 
spirit of ridicule, the sheiks must have heard this 
announcement. From such vaporing they would 
rapidly infer that the commander thus pressing 
vain words into his service could not stand, se- 
renely relying upon his military resources ; and, 
moreover, that he was wanting in that pride and 

*Sagacious and experienced dragomen attending upon 
travellers in the Ottoman empire will never display the 
firman except in a case of extreme necessity. 
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sense of personal dignity which they associate 
with the character of a predestined conqueror. 
Freely, therefore, and gladly enough they would 
now pretend to honor him with the flattering nick- 
name of Sultan Kebeer, (Sultan Fire,) because 
| they could presently go off to the baths, and there 
| delight their friends with sly and quiet: allusions 
to the weakness of ** Sultan Smoke.” 

No vain-boaster like this is the true Eastern 
‘conqueror: he hears his praises sung—not from 
his own proud lips, but by the voice of prostrate 
nations. His words are few, ambiguous, pregnant 
with fate, as the words of an oracle. Of his very 
frown he is so sparing that, when it comes, its 
import is death, the razing of a city, the devasta- 
tion of a province. Not to save half his army, nor 
/all his stores, would he endure to be an utterer of 
\bootless threats, lest men begin to whisper, and 
say that there are bounds to his power. When 
this sort of hero advances in eastern lands, the 
terror of his name stalks darkly before him—-the 
strong places fall as he comes—the armies of his 
foe break and crumble—Panie sweeps them away 
in its blast; and whole tribes of warfaring men 
desert their ancient chiefs that they may follow in 
the train of a conqueror. No wonder-working re- 
nown of this kind was achieved by Bonaparte. 
When he had passed the desert at the head of all 
his disposable forces, he found that he could no 
more procure undisputed occupation of the miser- 
able fortresses lying on the southern frontier of 
Syria than if he had commanded a mere corporal's 
guard. He was absolutely forced to ‘ besiege” 

that wretched FE] Arish, and gravely ‘ sit down” 
before Jaffa. 

The bare name of Jaffa recalls to every min« 
the fate of the prisoners there taken. The massa- 
cre of those men was at first believed—was afler- 
_ wards treated as a mere squiresque story, incredi- 
, ble except to minds confounded by the din of war, 
and stupified by country air. Its truth is now be- 
yond doubt, and the grounds suggested as excus- 
‘ing its perpetration have failed. For the erime 
‘there is no palliation: for the chief criminal it is 
only to be said that his guilt was shared amongst 
‘the members of the council of war, who al] joined 
| with him in an unanimous vote for the massacre. 
We advert to this frightful act, not on account of 
its mere atrocity, but because it was perpetrated 
under circumstances which bring it within the 
scope of our observations on Bonaparte’s want of 
faith in dealing with Orientals. ‘The facts stand 
thus :—When the assault had succeeded, and the 
town was in the hands of the French soldiery, 
Bonaparte sent his own aides-de-camp, Eugeéue 
Beauharnois and Croisier, into the town, with or- 
ders to ‘* appease the fury of the soldiery’’—(or, 
as they stated in the presence of Bonaparte, and 
with his assent, to ‘* appease the carnage’’)—** to 
see what was going on, and come back and give 
him an account.’’ These officers found that a 
large portion of the garrison, consisting chiefly of 
Albanians, had taken refuge in a mass of build- 
ings formerly used as caravanserais: they there- 
fore went thither, each carrying on the arm his 
aide-de-camp’s scarf. The Albanians cried out 
from the windows, and said that they would sur- 
render if their lives were guaranteed them ; if not, 
they would defend themselves to the utmost, and 
would shoot the two aides-de-camp. Beauharnois 
and Croisier, thus menaced, acceded to the terms 
|offered, and brought back the Albanians, to the 
| number of 4000, as prisoners of war. In two days 
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these mer felt in its bitterness the folly that they 
had committed in trusting to the word of Bona- 
parte’s aides-de-camp. They were brought out in 
mass upon the beach, with their hands tied behind 
them—and into this living and human heap the 
French troops poured their volleys. All were 
slain except some few, who, in the agony of com- 
ing death, contrived to burst the cords that bound 
them. These rushed down into the sea, and swam 
out to the coral rocks which rose above the water 
at some distance from the beach. The French 
soldiers—hitherto the mere instruments of their 
leader’s crime—now personally took upon them- 
selves the guilt of fresh treachery and innocent 
blood. They called out to the prisoners on the 
rocks, and made them a sign well known in the 
country implying peace and fergiveness. The 
wretches, thus enticed, returned to the shore— 
then were shot. 

False men are strangely slow to learn that they 
have forfeited the privilege of creating belief by 
word of mouth. Bonaparte still thought that he 
might promise and vow with success. Some few 
hours after committing the hateful treachery just 
related, he repeated his solicitations and promises 
to Djezzar Pasha, then commanding at Acre. 
Bonaparte had written to this man before he 
quitted Egypt, but the fierce old ‘ butcher’’ (for 
that is his interpreted name) had met his advances 
with insult and utter disdain. Yet the mock Al- 
exander—thus scorned and defied—had so scanty 
a knowledge of the Oriental character, and had so 
little of the heroic pride and self-respect which 
might have served him instead of knowledge, that 
now, at Jaffa, and on the 10th of March, he wrote 
to the old Turk a sort of begging letter, pressing 
him to become his ‘‘friend.’’ It is, perhaps, 
almost necessary to know the Oriental character 
in order to appreciate the exultation with which 
this proof of weakness must have been received 
by the Pasha. Djezzar may, probably, have had 
some difficulty in making his people believe that a 
letter, involving a political blunder so enormous, 
was actually genuine; but, supposing that he 
could succeed in getting the authenticity of the 
document well credited, its influence in inspiring 
the garrison with resolution must have been im- 
mense. Bonaparte’s application was treated, of 


| Turkish reserves, as well as their front and one 
of their flanks. Kleber deploying took the offen- 
sive, and a brilliant victory was gained—a victory 
rendered decisive and bloody by Murat’s seizure 
of the only bridge which opened a way for retreat 
to the eastern side of the Jordan. Now it is a 
maxim in war that, when a besieging force en- 
counters a relieving army and defeats it, the 
strong place, however great its resources, will 
almost certainly fall. But Bonaparte’s vain boast- 
ing—his display of mean spirit in the application 
to Djezzar, and other like indications of weakness 
—had so entirely deprived him of the hero’s pres- 
tige, that not even victory, splendid though it 
were, could now carry power along with it. 

At this time the French commander, though 
displaying less than his usual vigor and ability in 
the conduct of the siege, was fertile enough of 
‘** gigantic projects’’ for taking advantage of the 
expected capture when effected. ‘J shall find in 
the town,”’ said he, ‘‘ the treasures of the pasha, 
and arms for three hundred thousand men. Ill 
raise and arm all Syria, so indignant at the fe- 
rocity of Djezzar. 1’!1 march on Damascus and 
Aleppo. Ill swell my army as I advance in the 
country with all the malcontents. Ill announce 
to the people the abolition of slavery and the 
tyrannical government of the pashas. I shall 
arrive at Constantinople with armed masses. Ill 
upset the Turkish empire. Ill found in the East 
a new and grand empire which shall fix my place 
in posterity ; and perhaps I shall return to Paris 
‘by Adrianople and Vienna, after having anni- 
hilated en passant the House of Austria.’?’ Now 
we believe it would be difficult to assign any limit 
to the capabilities of a well-disciplined French 
army rapidly marched through countries without 
any other defence than that which Asiatic hordes 
can furnish; but the most superficial acquaintance 
with the subject would enable any man to see that 
Bonaparte’s prospects of gaining a moral influ- 
ence over the people were completely illusory. 
His notion, for instance, of advancing his cause 
by the abolition of slavery was ludicrous. The 
/measure of course would have been viewed as 
confiscation by the owners of the slaves; and 
who would have been the people to profit by the 
proposed manumission '—Why, a number of black 
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course, with towering disdain. The unfortunate | domestics, more fat than pugnacious, and thor- 
Frenchman who bore the letter was decapitated— oughly unused to arms as well as to freedom, 
his body given to the fishes—his head kept for besides a few women from Georgia and Circassia, 
amusement; and the fraternizing general now already rooted to the harems of their owners by 
found that, in order to get a glimpse of his loug- all the ties that ean make home dear to wives and 
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sought ‘ friend’? Djezzar, he must condescend to 
sit down before Acre, and patiently open his 
trenches. 

There was much slovenliness, ill management, 
and want of vigor in the conduct of the siege. 
Just at first, too, Bonaparte had nothing but field 
artillery; but such of the heavy guus as had 
escaped the English cruisers at length arrived, 
and a breach was effected. Meantime, however, 
an event had occurred which, under ordinary cir- 
cumstanees, would have ensured the fail of the 
place without an assault. The Turks, collecting 
an army of some 15,000 cavalry, and a like num- 
ber of foot, had crossed the Jordan. With a 
single division Kleber encountered this force, and, 
throwing his troops into squares, he found himself 
able to baffle and shatter the masses of cavalry 
that came down, pouring round him for six suc- 
cessive hours. At the end of that time Bonaparte 
came up with fresh divisions, and attacked the 


|mothers. It is amusing, too, to see that at this 
| period Bonaparte, having failed to win the respect 
| of the Mahometans, showed some little hankering 
|after the before-despised Christians; but chiefly 
he seems to have relied upon the Druses, for he 
fancied that their ambiguous religious position, as 
men neither good Christians nor good Mahome- 
tans, must dispose them to fraternize affectionately 
with his armed philosophers. Fancy the sympa- 
thy between a portly Druse of the Lebanon and a 
grimacing member of the Institute! And here 
we may remark (for the topic is not so trivial as it 
sounds) that the manner and personal appearance 
of the Frenchman must always obstruct him seri- 
ously in his attempts to gain an influence over the 
Orientals. All Europeans, no doubt, (we of course 
treat Turkey as Asiatic,) labor to some extent 
under this inconvenience ; their ugly prim dresses, 
their quick anxious movements, their compara- 
| tively awkward gait and humble bearing are fitted 
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tv draw upon them the contempt of a people who 
habitually display their self-respect by the external 
signs of decorous dress, and calm, dignified man- 
ner. Buta Frenchman is the superlative of all 
this uncomeliness. As we should show to a child 
a convict at work in his gaol dress, and say, 
‘that it is to be wicked’’—so a bigoted Mussul- 
man, if he wished to inspire his boy with an early 
hatred and contempt of Europe and Christianity, 
would pick out the smartest Frenchman he could 
find in the streets of Pera and say, ‘* My child, 
look there !—if ever you were to forget your God 
and the Prophet, you might come to look like 
that!’? But even supposing that there were no 
antipathies of this sort to conquer, still nothing 
could be more vain than to suppose that because 
Bonaparte’s loose conscience enabled him to sham 
any form of worship he chose, he could therefore 
procure a religious following either from the Ma- 
hometans, or the Christians, or the Druses. It is 
a phrensy, and not a cold lie, that gathers together 
an army of fanatics. 

A more immediate prospect, which cheered the 
republican general, whilst waiting for the result 
of his siege, was the ready surrender of Damas- 
eus. He was to have the keys of that place the 
moment he had hoisted the French flag on the 
citadel of Acre. Of course he was. It is a prov- 
erb in Syria, founded upon the constant result of 
the many tussles for that country, that whoever 
wins Acre, wins not only Damascus, but all the 
cities and all the plains of Syria and Palestine. 
But Bonaparte’s vanity and limited knowledge of 
the people with whom he was dealing, quite 
blinded him to the emptiness or waggery of the 
offer. 

A sufficient breach was at last effected, and now 
the result of the siege would chiefly depend upon 
the valor and obstinacy of the contending forces. 
Bonaparte, therefore, in his despatches to Egypt, 
treated the capture of the place as certain, and 
even named the day on which it was to receive 
the republican flag. He was ignorant of the 
staunch courage which the Ottoman soldier dis- 
plays when fighting hand-to-hand in the breach. 
The truth is, that in such situations a brave 
man for once enjoys those opportunities of display- 
ing individual heroism, from which in the open 
field he is so often and so provokingly debarred by 
the European system of discipline. ‘Then too the 
besieged had their energies directed with admira- 
ble .skill and judgment by Philippeaux; and, 
moreover, they found a good comforter in Sir 
Sydney Smith, who, landing a number of his offi- 
cers and men, inspired the whole garrison with 
something of the cheery spirit and boldness that 
belong to the English seaman. Seven assaults 
were made, and all failed: at the eighth assault, 
as many as two hundred Frenchmen gained a 
footing within the works, and reached the pasha’s 
garden, but not being supported with that vigor 
and promptitude which could alone bring about 
success, they were cut to — This was Bo- 
naparte’s last attempt. ‘* That man,’’ said he at 
St. Helena, speaking of Sir Sydney, ‘‘ made me 
miss my destiny.’’ However, there was no help 
for it: the general could not afford to lose more 
men, and must perforce renounce the Empire of 
the East. He retreated; and his discomfiture, in 
the judgment of the natives, brought heavy dis- 
grace upon the French arms. 
Syria, to this day, who never heard of Napoleon 
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of old Djezzar Pasha. However, the general’s 
power of falsifying rose with the occasion ; the 
disgrace sustained was so great, that triumphant 
indeed must be the tone of the address to the 
army :— 

** Soldiers !’’ said this document, ‘‘ you have 
accomplished your destiny: after having, witha 
handful of men, maintained the war in Syria, 
taken forty pieces of cannon, fifty standards, and 
six wficre risoners, razed the fortifications of 
Gaza, Jaffa, Caffa, and Acre,(!) we are about to 
reenter Egypt: the season of disembarkation com- 
mands it. A few days more, and you would have 
taken the pasha in the midst of his palace ; but at 
this moment such a prize is not worth a few days’ 
combat.”’ 

So the soldiers were to believe that, by having 
perforated a small aperture in the walls of Acre, 
they had ‘ razed’’ its fortifications, and that they 
had really achieved the grand object of the siege, 
though they failed to carry the breach! One of 
the French chroniclers, however, pretends that 
there were several men in the army so highly 
gifted in point of good sense and sagacity that they 
actually detected the falseness, and even the ab- 
surdity, of this address. 

The elaborate lying of the bulletin was not the 
only consolation of the retreating general. Before 
the retrograde movement commenced, Bonaparte 
had imagined a new atrocity: following up the 
now familiar line of policy adopted by the French, 
he determined that if he could not hurt his ene- 
mies, he would at all events hurt neutrals or 
friends. It does not appear that the people of the 
country along the coast from Acre to the desert 
had ever seriously harassed or vexed the march of 
the French troops. The garrisons, indeed, manned 
by Osmanlis and Arnaouts, had held out, and the 
warlike and bigoted population in the neighbor- 
hood of Naplouse had given some trouble—but it 
was not on these that the vengeance was to 
fall. ‘*I°ll destroy everything,’’ said Bonaparte, 
** home to the commencement of the desert. [Il 
make it impossible for an army to pass in this di- 
rection for the next two years. It (i.e. an army) 
does not live in the midst of ruins.’? The season 
of the year (for it was May, the time of ripe grain 
immediately preceding the harvest) but too well 
favored this campaign against the fruits of the 
earth. Destroying parties were organized with as 
much regularity and system as if they had been 
formed for foraging : they were armed with torches. 
Every village—nay, every poor laborer’s hut lying 
upon the condemned tract of country—was de- 
stroyed ; and across the whole belt of fertile soil 
that runs parallel with the sea-shore the yellow 
fields blazed. And day by day this vast confla- 
gration moved steadily on upon the left of the re- 
treating columns; so that when Bonaparte once 
more set foot upon the verge of the desert, he left 
the fair province that had fed his army for the last 
three months now smoking far and near with 
ruined homes, and black with the ashes of corn. 

But whilst devastation thus flanked the march 
of the French troops, the plague stole into their 
ranks. This calamity is one that always develops 
anew source of difference between the Oriental 
and the European. The former meets the risk of 
infection with serene composure: the latter, be- 
lieving plague to be propagated by contact, is per- 
petually seeking to shun the peril, and is therefore 
regarded by the Moslem as a poor fugitive, miser- 
ably hoping to baffle the will of God by human 
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shifts and contrivances. ‘The habitual materialism 
ofthe Frenchman seems to render him even more 
alive than other Europeans to the importance of 
avoiding contact in time of plague. Upon the re- 
treat from Acre this anxiety of the troops to avoid 
the touch of infected substances grew to such a 
height as to destroy the bonds of good comrade- 
ship. Many a poor fellow, as he lay writhing to 
death upon the ground, would cry out, piteously— 
“Tam not a pestifére—I am only wounded ;’’ and 
to convince his comrades of this, he would redpen 
his gashes, or even inflict upon himself fresh 
wounds. ‘*No one believed him. The men 
said—* He is done for’ (son affaire est faite)—then 
passed on, felt to know if their own glands were 
free from the fatal swelling, and all was for- 
gotten.”” This abandonment of the sick and 
wounded must have been viewed with great scorn 
by the pursuing Turks. 

“Bonaparte’s biographers make much of their 
hero’s resigning his horse to the sick and wounded, 
and marching on foot. It is almost provoking to 
see that even this small piece of self-sacrificing 
heroism was a mere coup de thédtre. It was dur- 
ing the halt at Tentoura, on the 20th of May, that 
the order requiring all beasts of burthen to be 
given up for the sick and wounded was issued. 
When the general was about to move on, one of 
his grooms asked which horse he would ride: he 
answered by giving the poor servant a violent slash 
across the face with his whip, swore a fierce oath, 
and said that he should march on foot. He no 
doubt did so—perhaps for half an hour, perhaps 
fur a day; but during the night-march of the 
22d, (when the want of beasts of burthen must 
have been just as pressing as it had been on the 
20th, and in all probability much more so,) Bona- 
parte was fired at by a peasant. This event inci- 
dentally brings out the fact that the pretended 
magnanimity of marching on foot had not been 
persevered in, for we are expressly told that when 
the shot was fired the general was asleep on his 
horse. 

Another favorite story of Bonaparte’s biogra- 
phers was that of his touching the swellings of 
the plague-stricken patients in the hospital of 
Jaffa. This isa fable. The general, indeed, en- 
tered the hospital; walked rapidly through the 
rooms, switching his boot-top with his riding- 
whip, and desiring that those who were strong 
enough would get up and march, as the place 
would soon be occupied by the enemy. The 
plague-stricken patients were all too far gone to 
take the least notice of the speech addressed to 
them. There were not, it seems, more than sixty 
ofthem. An order was issued (it is hardly now 
matter of doubt) for administering to these pa- 
ents “a potion adapted to accelerate death.”’ 
A draught of this sort in the terse idiom of Eng- 
land would be called simply ‘ poison.”” We, 
however, will not undertake to say that Bona- 
parte, in giving this direction, was not influenced 
by a motive which he thought humane. More- 
over, it seems highly probable that his order was 
never complied with, and that the patients were 
left to their fate. There is much weight in the 
suggestion of Savary, who observes that the sick 
_ Were all too far gone to take the potion volunta- 

rly, and that no Frenchman would have incurred 
__ the risk of infection by administering it. 

he remains of the army passed the desert, and 
Teturned in miserable plight to Cairo. Bona- 
parte heralded his arrival by a bulletin so tran- 
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scendent in its falseness that for amoment his very 
secretary refused the leap, and hesitated to write 
the dictated words. ‘I shall bring with me,”’ said 
the discomfited general in this address—‘‘] shall 
bring with mea quantity of prisoners, and of flags. 
I have razed the palace of Djezzar, the ramparts 
of Acre ; there no longer remains one stone upon 
another ; all the inhabitants have evacuated the 
town by sea. Djezzar is severely wounded.” 
Now every man in Egypt would know in a week 
that Acre was safe and sound ; and every Oriental, 
comparing the words with the fact, would infer 
that the father of the lie was Fear. 

In the following month the Osmanlis, encour- 
aged by the failure of the French before Acre, 
landed at Aboukir under cover of the English 
guns, to the number of 15,000 or 16,000 men. 
They threw up intrenchments, and prepared to 
make war in their old-fashioned way. Bonaparte 
came down and destroyed the whole force. 

Ifere was really a great and decisive victory : 
but the moment for the great adventurer’s depart- 
ure was nowathand. Mr. Warburton, after afew 
weeks of sailing and tracking on the Nile, owns 
to the irresistible longing which he felt for the 
blessed face of a newspaper. Yet compare the 
meagre news of the present era with the events 
of the period we speak of. In these days the de- 
privation of our newspaper would keep us pain- 
fully doubting whether the Rev. Mr. Ward was, 
or was not to be dressed as a freshman—would 
even condemn us to ignorance respecting the exact 
state of the great surplice controversy at Little 
Lower Churchington—but if a man were without 
recent tidings in 1799, he knew not to whom be- 
longed the ancient kingdoms of Europe. For ten 
months the French had lived without certain news 
from their country ; but Sir Sydney Smith (the 
most courteous of foes) now presented to Bona- 
parte a file of the ‘‘ Frankfort Journal.’’ Italy 
lost! ** Les misérables !’’ cries Bonaparte (allud- 
ing to the Directory;) and instantly sees how 
welcome now to humbled France must be the re- 
turn of her most fortunate general. He secretly 
prepares the requisite means—issues false an- 
nouncements of his purpose in descending the 
Nile—makes a false appointment with Kleber— 
leaves behind him a false promise to return—and 
slips away forever from the shores of Egypt. 

Kleber, disgusted at the cool escape of Bona- 
parte, and angry to find himself saddled with the 
duty of making the best of a very bad matter, 
commenced his administration by signing the Con- 
vention of El Arish, and provided for the depor- 
tation of the French troops to the shores of 
France, in French or Turkish vessels. The cir- 
cumstances of this transaction so closely touch 
the subject with which we are dealing—namely, 
the good faith of nations—and are, in our view, 
so clearly stated by Mr. Alison, that we will give 
them in his words :— 

‘* This convention was not signed by the British 
Admiral, Sir Sydney Smith; nor was he vested 
either with express authority to conclude such a 
treaty, nor with such a command as necessarily 
implied such a power. It was, however, entered 
into with his concurrence and approbation ; and, 
like a man of honor, he felt himself as much 
bound to see it carried into effect, as if his signa- 
ture had been affixed to the instrument. But the 
British government had, three months before, 
sent out orders to Lord Keith, commanding the 








English fleet in the Mediterranean, not to consent 
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to any treaty in which it was not stipulated that 
the French army were to be prisoners of war; 
and Lord Keith, on the 8th January, a fortnight 
before the convention of El Arish was signed, 
had sent a letter from Minorca to Kleber, warning 
him that any vessels having on board French 
troops, returning home in virtue of a capitulation 
other than an unconditional surrender, would be 
made prisoners of war. The continental histori- 
ans of every description are loud in their abuse of 
the English government for what they call their 
bad faith in refusing to ratify the convention of El 
Arish. The smallest attention to dates must be 
sufficient to prove that these censures are totally 
destitute of foundation. The convention was 
signed at El Arish on January 24th, 1800, and 
Lord Keith’s letter, announcing that the British 
government would agree to no capitulation, was 
dated Minorca, January 8th, 1800, or sixteen 
days before the signature of the treaty. This let- 
ter was founded on instructions sent out by the 
English cabinet to Lord Keith, dated December 
17th, in consequence of the intercepted letters of 
Kleber, which had fallen into their hands imme- 
diately after Napoleon’s return. Kleber no sooner 
received Lord Keith’s letter than he resumed 
hostilities, and fought the battle of Heliopolis with 
his wonted precipitance, without once reflecting on 
the fact that the letter on which he founded so 
much was written not only long before intelligence 
of the treaty reached England, but from Minorca, 
sixteen days before the treaty itself was signed. 
* No sooner, however,’ said Mr. Pitt, in his place 
in Parliament, ‘was it known in England that 
the French general had the faith of a British offi- 
cer pledged to him, and was disposed to act upon 
it, than instructions were sent out to have the 
convention executed, though the officer in ques- 
tion had, in fact, no authority to sign it.’ Orders 
accordingly were sent out to execute the treaty, 
and they arrived in Egypt in May, 1800, long 
after the battle of Heliopolis; and Kleber had 
consented to a renewal of the treaty, when it was 
interrupted by his assassination at Grand Cairo on 
June 14th, 1800. Sir Sydney Smith had no au- 
thority to agree to the convention, nor was he the 
commanding officer on the station, in whom that 
power necessarily resided, but a mere commodore 
in command of a ship of the line and two frigates, 
Lord Keith being the head of the squadron in 
the Mediterranean. This conduct—in agreeing, 
contrary to their obvious interests, to restore 
the French a powerful veteran army, irrecov- 
erably separated from the Republic at the very 
time when it most stood in need of its assistance, 
in consequence of a convention acceded to without 
authority by a subordinate officer—is the strongest 
instance of the good faith of the English cabinet ; 
and affords a striking contrast to the conduct of 
Napoleon soon after, in refusing to ratify the ar- 
mistice of ‘Treviso, concluded with full powers by 
his general, Brune ; a proceeding which the French 
historians mention, not only without disapproba- 
tion, but manifest satisfaction.’’—Alison’s History 
of Europe, 5th edit., vol. iv., p. 561. 

Lord Keith’s instructions not to act upon the 
convention signed by the French and Turkish com- 
manders were instantly communicated to Kleber 
by his high-minded foe, Sir Sydney Smith. 

**The spirit,’ says Mr. Warburton, ‘ which 
dictated the British sailor’s act was understood in 
the deserts—a voice went forth among the tents 
of the Bedouins and the palaces of the despot, that 


England preferred honor to advantage. Battles 
since then, have been fought, and been forgotten 
—nations have come and gone, and left no trace 
behind them—but the memory of that noble truth- 
fulness remained, and expanded into a nationa| 
characteristic ; and our countrymen may, at this 
hour, in the streets of Cairo, hear the Arabs 
swear ‘ by the honor of an Englishman.’ ’’—yo), 


i., p. 55 

We do not distinctly understand whether Mr, 
Warburton means that the Arabs still remember; 
and speak of this transaction, or whether he merely 
uses a form of speech indicating that an impressioy 
was produced upon their minds strongly favorable 
to the English character for honor. The latter 
view would probably be the correct one ; for we 
confess we have not been so sanguine as to sup- 
pose that facts manifesting the honor and good 
faith of nations, are specifically understood and 
treasured up by the masses of the people in any 
country. Our steady hope of the reward properly 
belonging to national honesty is not founded upoy 
a belief that any signal act of good faith will be 
long or accurately remembered by the multitude, 
but rather upon this firm belief, namely, that a 
long series of treaties performed and promises {\\- 
filled, in spite of temptation to break them, will 
always be vaguely summed up in the minds of th. 
nations, until in the end a corresponding amount 
of confidence is engendered. 

It has been seen that Lord Keith’s instructions 
forbade all capitulation, except upon the terms o/ 
the French surrendering as prisoners of war 
‘*To such insults,’ said the heroic and fiery 
Kleber, ‘‘ we will answer with battles and vieto- 
ries.’” And he made good his speech. An army 
of 40,000 Ottomans had passed the desert, and 
hung on the eastern frontier of Egypt. Th 
French commander was obliged, therefore, to eou- 
centrate his troops; and as he did so, the futility 
of Bonaparte’s attempts to influence the Mgyptiaes 
was made manifest. Cairo rose, and forced its 
small garrison of Frenchmen to take refuge in ty 
citadel. Other places followed the example ; bv: 
meanwhile, on a fair moonlight night, the armies 
met near the ruins of Heliopolis, and Kleber 
gained by far the most brilliant victory that ha 
been hitherto achieved by the French arms agains! 
the rude masses of the East. The victorious 
general followed up his military successes by 1 
able civil administration; and a hard, yet stea:y 
and judicious pressure upon the resources of tiv 
country, soon enabled him to retrieve the finaneis. 
condition of his army. Now, however, arrive’ 
instructions from England, based upon that hig! 
sense of honor which induced Pitt to ratify the 
merely implied approval of an English officer. 
even although that officer was wholly unauthorize/ 
to act. Kleber again signed the convention. 
but before he could give effect to its stipus 
tions he was assassinated by a fanatical Mussul- 
man. 

Menou, the new French commander, repudiated 
the convention, and prepared to measure bis 
strength with a foe more troublesome than sy 
whom the republicans had hitherto encountered 10 
the land of Egypt. The battle of Aboukir 's 
vividly described by Mr. Warburton ; but neithet 
upon this nor upon the subsequent successes of the 
English arms can we now afford time to dwell. |i 
is more within our purpose to remark that the 
prestige of French superiority, even over mere 
Orientals, was at length shaken; for a Turkish 
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general was persuaded to act in the field with such 
an astonishing amount of common sense, that he 
absolutely gained a kind of victory over Belliard, 
and compelled a French general, with 6000 prime 
troops, to retreat before scimitars, shouts, and 
yataghans. a ; 

At length a final capitulation was signed. The 
French (more tenderly used in treaty than in 
battle) were allowed to depart in peace ; troops, 
artists, savans, and all, taking with them their 
arms and accoutrements, their collections of an- 
tiquities, and their famous drawings of Egyptian 
monuments.* ‘The guns which they were forced 
to abandon amounted in number to several hun- 
dreds; but in order that, on arriving at Toulon, 
they might have the air of bringing back their 
artillery with them, they stipulated for the right 
of carrying off ten field-pieces. Thus, in almost 
all the acts of the invaders, from the day when the 
expedition sailed from France under the name of 
“The Left Wing of the Army of England,”’ up to 
the final capitulation of Alexandria, we detect the 
principle of deception. 

The convention of Alexandria must have coun- 
teracted, in great measure, the effect produced by 
our vietories upon the public opinion of the East. 
Orientals habitually distrust the existence of a 
power which is exerted with anything like chari- 
table, or even politic forbearance ; and seeing that 
the Englishman had been induced to let his old foe 
escape so easily, they would hardly believe it 
possible that the latter could have been utterly 
beaten. If we had erected a handsome pyramid 
with the skulls of the French soldiers, and had 
sold all the savans as slaves, we should have con- 
ciliated more effectually the love and esteem of the 
Turks. Still, although our prowess had thus 
fallen short of perfection, we had done a good deal. 
The forced evacuation of Egypt by a French army, 
80 lately holding it in military possession, was a 
fact for men’s minds to dwell on. In time of pro- 
found peace and professed amity between the gov- 
eraments of the invading and invaded countries, a 
vast armament had landed on the shores of Egypt 
—the clear superiority of European discipline and 
European tactics had been displayed to the full— 
the invaders had shrunk from no sort or amount of 
expedient cruelty—they had spared no act of 
treachery—no form of falsehood, if only it seemed 
advantageous—they had debased themselves by 
renouncing their religion (or, if not their own, at 
least the religion of their forefathers) for the non- 
sensical forms of mere Orientals—their savans, 
too, had tried their little arts. And now—with 
their numbers diminished by nearly one half, their 
artillery reduced to ten pieces, their character for 
invineibility and good faith reduced to nothing at 
all—they passed away to the West like a plague, 
and, as though in compliance with the prayer 
of the Mussulmans, to ‘infest the cities of Chris- 
uans.”’ 

The Ottoman empire now rested from French 
Visitation ; but before six years were over, the late 
general of the republican army in Egypt had be- 
come the emperor of the West; and when Se- 


* All these curiosities and objects of art were to have 
been delivered up to the English by the terms of the con- 
vention. The savans, however, stoutly rebelled against 
this provision. They declared that, if it were insisted 
upon, they would destroy all the articles in question, and 
would throw upon Lord Hutchinson the infamy of be- 
coming a “ second Amrou ;” and the English commander 
Was so much alarmed or mystified by this threat that he 
actually surrendered the claim. 
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bastiani presented his credentials as ambassador at 
the Porte, he represented, to all seeming, the 
greatest of earthly potentates. His power, there- 
fore, was great, and he knew bow to make it tell. 
The diplomatist who represents a powerful Euro- 
pean state at an Eastern court, must be something 
more than a mere rounder of periods and softener 
of phrases. Geographical distance is only one of 
the many causes which make it impossible to set 
down in London or Paris minute instructions that 
ean be treated as strictly binding at the Sublime 
Gate of the Seraglio, or the Heavenly Ark of 
Tehraun ; and where the Foreign Office is impo- 
tent to instruct, the ambassador must have power 
to choose. State events in the East, too, are sud- 
den in their coming—grand in their consequences. 
By the test of a great emergency Sebastiani was 
tried, and he showed himself sagacious, decisive, 
intrepid—intrepid as though he were handling 
troops against some old-fashioned general, who 
issued his orders, like Cuesta, from out of a coach- 
and-six. ‘The influence of Napoleon (we speak 
merely of his influence upon the court and coun- 
cils of the Turks) was raised to a height that ab- 
solutely excluded the enemies of France from the 
friendship of the sultan. ‘The English ultimatum 
was therefore imperious, requiring the Porte te 
come to an immediate rupture with France, and to 
join the Anglo-Russian alliance. The Divan re- 
plied by a declaration of war ; and Admiral Duck 
worth, with seven ships of the line and twe 
frigates, boldly forced the Dardanelles, sailed 
through the Marmora, and brought up within sight 
of the Seraglio point. The city was at this mo- 
ment defenceless, and the ships of the sultan lay, 
tempting and easy of capture, in the Golden Horn. 
The Divan, feeling itself, as it were, in a glass- 
house, was vastly anxious to avoid being smashed, 
and fully disposed to give way. But Sebastiani, 
bold and sanguine, saw grounds of hope in the 
possible simplicity of the British commander. The 
full extent of a brave sailor’s innocence in diplo- 
macy could never be known until it was fairly 
tested; and ‘‘ good Sir John’’ might perhaps be 
amused by pretended negotiations until the prepa- 
rations necessary for resisting an attack could be 
perfected. At all events the Turks might be per- 
suaded to try the experiment. ‘They tried it. In 
seven days the defences of the city and the duping 
of the Devonshire admiral were complete. An 
attack was no longer practicable. The fleet, re- 
turning through the Dardanelles, once more ran 
the gauntlet of the monster-guns ; and before the 
British commander anchored again off Tenedos, 
his losses were 250 men killed or wounded ; an 
opportunity of bursting the Franco-Ottoman alli- 
ance thrown away ; and his character for common 
sense missing. This brilliant achievement of 
course raised Sebastiani to the very zenith of diplo- 
matic glory, and proportionately attenuated the 
resources of British negotiators throughout all 
Europe. Sir Robert Adair’s highly interesting 
memoir of his embassy shows how keenly the 
check was felt by him at Vienna. 

Pretty closely upon this capital blunder there 
followed our ill-advised descent (March, 1807) 
upon the coast of Egypt. The British force suc- 
cessfully established itself in Damietta and Alex- 
andria; but a disaster sustained at Rosetta by a 
strong detachment of our troops, so discouraged 
those in command that they were glad to sign an 
honorable convention providing for the restoration 
of prisoners and the evacuation of the country. 
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Now, considering that at the time of planning the 
enterprise we were engaged in deadly struggle 
with an European potentate then fully a match 
for our strength, we are bound to conclude that, 
in the conception of this scheme for the invasion 
of Egypt, there was something of the frivolity 
which had characterized the French expedition of 
1798. We had this, however, to say for our- 
selves, as honorably contradistinguishing us from 
the French—namely, that we were at war with 
the sovereign of the country which we chose to 
invade. 

At this time the alliance between France and 
the Porte appeared to be firm as the hills. An 
ambassador was accredited by the Sultan to Napo- 
leon, and he found him where best an ‘‘ emperor’’ 
beseems the purple—he found him in arms on the 
Vistula, in all the pride and strength that is implied 
by a line of operations as safe as the Champs 
Elysées, yet more than a thousand miles long. 
Napoleon, recurring to his favorite Oriental style, 
told the Ottoman, that sooner should his night 
arm quarrel with his left than he the Emperor of 
France with his brother the great Padishah. 
There is every reason to believe that at this 
moment Napoleon was sincere; but he thought 
no more of breaking inconvenient engagements 
with a Turkish ambassador than if he had spoken 
his promises to a mere turban and bundle of 
shawls, without a man in the midst of them. 
This was soon proved ; and we shal] presently see 
that, in a very few months from the utterance of 
the vow just quoted, the “right arm’’ quietly 
agreed to the dismemberment and partition of the 
unfortunate ** left.”’ 

In the character of a gifted, high-spirited par- 
venu, (and our remark applies to the small social 
ambitions, no less than to the broad arena of 
public affairs,) a readiness to insult or deal sternly 
with the older, and more feeble-minded rulers of 
the earth is often found strangly united with a 
susceptibility of being cajoled by them. The 
power and the weakness—the poison and its anti- 
dote—grow up together. Of this seeming ano- 
maly in the human character Napoleon stands an 
example. Until after the battle of Friedland he 
had been the conqueror—the humbler of princes : 
now he mounted the raft on the Niemen; and lo! 
—great joy for the wily Alexander—great joy by- 
and-by for Europe—he showed his weakness, that 
weakness which afterwards reduced him from a 
self-trusting soldier to the mere son-in-law* of a 
German sovereign. The Great Captain, in short, 
was cajolable, and he who had been trampling so 
fiercely on the House of Brandenburgh could at 
once be flattered and talked into meanness by the 
imperial craft of a Romanoff. Alexander affected 
to be irresistibly charmed, and even subdued, by 
Napoleon's style of talking—a style (so Count 
Munster described it) ‘* half lapidary, half quack- 
advertisement.’’ By thus seeming to be wheedled 
himself, the Czar absolutely wheedled Napoleon 
into engagements for the partition of the Ottoman 
empire. Contrive that your enemy shall betray 
his friends, and you gain a long march on him. 


* The fatuity with which Napoleon, in 1813 and ’14, 
relied upon the aid of his “ beaupére” is made to appear 
very plainly in Caulaincourt’s memoirs. But the most 
melancholy trait is that told by Bourrienne of the 
emperor's coolly alluding to some room in the Tuileries 
as having been decorated in the time “du Roi, mon 
oncle”—Louis XVI.—husband of poor Maria-Louisa's 
aunt! 
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And this march Alexander gained over Napoleog 
by persuading him to betray the sultan. Ny 
slecaiey now veils the secret arrangements of 
Tilsit. Bignon, the appointed defender and diplo. 
matic historian of Napoleon, seems to have thou ght 
it necessary to begin by wrapping up his hero's 
treason in a slightly nebulous phrase, and there. 
fore, instead of saying at once that the dismember. 
ment of the Grand Signor’s dominions was decide 
upon, he tells us that the French emperor wa; 
induced to extend towards the ezar “a certaiy 
tolerance in the direction of Turkey.”’ He 
afterwards, however, compelled to give the eight) 
written article, which formally provided for the 
partition of the Ottoman empire, in the event of 
the sultan’s refusing or delaying to accept Napo- 
leon’s mediation: and, finally, he admits that the 
emperors did in fact come to an unconditional 
agreement for dividing between them the whole 
of European Turkey, except the city of Constanj- 
nople and the promontory on which it is situate, 
In short, the fair provinces of the sultan, to whose 
government Napoleon had been swearing eterna! 
friendship, were treated as diamond snuff-boxes, 
and quietly presented by emperor to czar, and czar 
to emperor, with assurances of ‘ high considers- 
tion.”” 

Instantly (that is, even before he departed from 
Tilsit) Napoleon despatched eager instructions 
to Marmont, in Illyria, and to Sebastiani, at Con. 
stantinople, same to the seizure and enjoy- 
ment of the Western Pashalics. But an arrange- 
ment for the partition of the Turkish empire, 
without providing for the appropriation of Con- 
stantinople, was illusory. The sultan, retaining 
only the city itself and the promontory on which 
stands, could not have preserved the envied sit 
against the imperial holder of Bulgaria. ‘The aw- 
ity of the emperors had some duration, and seemed 
to be prolonged for a while by the conference of 
Erfurth ; but Napoleon, finding at last that he had 
been duped, (for ‘tolerance in the direction of 
Spain” was no fair exchange for ‘‘ tolerance in 
the direction of Turkey,’’) gradually receded from 
his engagements. This was usual with him. 
When he made a blunder in war, he denied it; 
when he blundered in the making of a treaty, he 
broke it. No partition took place, and the sulta 
still held his own. 

It might seem that because the magnificent 
gifts offered to the Czar by the French emperor 
consisted of another man’s provinces, and because, 
too, those gifts were never actually handed over, 
therefore the concessions of Napoleon cost hin 
but little. They cost him dear indeed. If the 
engagements of Tilsit had never been entered ir- 
to, of course the irritation occasioned by Napo- 
leon’s breach of them would never have been en- 
gendered. And this very irritation was the tru 
virus of that protracted altercation that brought 
about in due season the fatal invasion of Russi. 
But Napoleon’s ill faith in making the arrange 
ments of Tilsit, no less than his ill faith in evad- 
ing them, was to the French emperor an element 
of destruction. The betrayal of the sultan brought 
its separate punishment upon the faithless ally. 
And thus it was that retribution came. When 
Napoleon was preparing for the invasion of Rus- 
sia, that power, then at war with the Porte, was 
engaged with a vast portion of her military force 
on the Lower Danube. Her suecesses had been 
slow and insignificant, her failures mortifying, the 
oss of men occasioned by the insalubrity of the 
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climate very great; and now that she was to be 
attacked in the heart of her empire by the great 
Napoleon in person, at the head of the whole wes- 
tern continent, her hitherto ineffectual efforts on 
the Danube would necessarily be paralyzed, and 
the Ottoman, with a very little more of vigor in 
the conduct of the war, might seriously humble 
his ancient enemy, recover lost ground, and re- 
trieve the disgraces of half a sane Moreover, 
the vast seeming greatness of the French emperor 
at this period must have tended strongly to fasci- 
nate the Oriental mind. How then, and by what 
earthly means, could the Divan be persuaded to 
resist these attractive forces '—By reminding it of 
Tilsit. There was nothing to set against the 
greatness of Napoleon’s power, except the great- 
ness of his treachery. The true tenor of the se- 
eret arrangements was carefully manifested and 
explained to the simple Turks ; and these men, 
understanding how coolly their supposed ally had 
prepared to dismember their empire, were fired 
with an indignation so strong as actually to super- 
sede the desire of gratifying national selfishness 
and old national hates. The Porte not only re- 
frained from taking advantage of Russia’s predica- 
ment by pushing the war with alacrity, but was 
actually induced to conclude a peace with the czar, 
Thus Russia was enabled to concentrate all her 
resources against the French invader. Troops 
from the Ottoman borders were rapidly drafted 
northward ; and when Napoleon, retreating from 
Moscow, approached the banks of the Beresina, 
Tchitchagoff, with a force of some forty thousand 
men, now freely spared from the Danube, com- 
pleted that terrible circle which turned the failure 
and embarrassment of the ‘‘ grand army’’ to ab- 
solute destruction. 

The last great era of ambitious interference by 
France in the affairs of the Levant is that of 1840. 
The diplomatic strife of that and the preceding 
year was waged in two acts: first, the French 
abandoned the sultan for the sake of madly abet- 
ting Mehemet Ali against the four powers ; and, 
secondly, they abandoned Mehemet Ali in order to 
return to their senses. The history of act the first 
long since received full noon-day light from Lord 
Palmerston’s admirable despatch of the 31st of 
August, 1810; but the second phase of the busi- 
ness, and the coolness with which the promises of 
France to the Pasha of Egypt were made and 
broken, can never be so plainly made manifest as 
by quoting the very words of the two Frenchmen 
who, in 1840, successively held the portfolio for 
foreign affairs. The four powers had been hold- 
ing stern language to Mehemet Ali, and had 
plainly warned him that, if he delayed the surren- 
der of Northern Syria beyond the period fixed 
upon, they would wrest from him not only that 
territory, but Acre and Palestine too; and that, 
ifhe delayed yet further, they would put a period 
to his rule even in Egypt. The crafty old Pasha, 
thus menaced, naturally turned to his volatile pro- 
tector, and wanted to know how far he might rely 
upon French aid. M. Thiers instantly despatched 


M. Walewski (a reputed son of Napoleon, and | 


therefore hereditarily entitled to watch the state 
of the “French Lake’’) with instructions to 
Promise great things in the name of France— 
armed and arming. On the 25th of November, 
1540, M. Thiers stood in his place in the chamber 
of deputies, and spoke these words:—‘‘I pro- 
posed to the king, therefore, to arm not 400,000 
but 630,000 men of the line, and 300.000 of mo- 
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bilized national guards. * * * This was what 
I said to the Pasha—‘ Do not pass the Taurus; 
cover well St. Jean d’Acre and Alexandria; de- 
mand the mediation of France, and if you can 
make the war last out—if you can prolong it till 
the spring—France wil] then, at the head of all 
her forces, negotiate for you, and will do so with 
advantage.’ * * * We thought it necessary 
to add a physical effect to a moral effect—that is 
tu say, to send the French fleet to Alexandria, [this 
was never done,| and to make the French flag 
float on the walls of that town [nor this.]’’ ‘* Yes, 
gentlemen,’’ said the same statesman, on the 
28th, ‘I would have demanded the modification 
of the treaty, [the treaty of the 15th of July,] and 
if it had been refused, although, as a statesman, I 
know perfectly well how terrible the word war is 
for a country, I would have cried war! war!— 
and I should have found an echo in France.”’ 

These were not the words of a mere sub-editor 
of a war-crying journal, but of a man who had 
just delivered up the portfolio of foreign affairs, 
and who, not two months before, had power to 
engage for a mighty nation. But whilst M. 
Thiers was promising, the four powers were per- 
forming: they let slip the dashing Commodore 
Napier upon the coast of Syria. Thiers continued 
to promise, but he withdrew his fleet—lest (ac- 
cording to the authority of the Prince de Joinville) 
it should gain a ‘‘ deplorable victory’’ over the 
English, and left the four powers to have their 
own way on the ‘* Lake’’: these, accordingly, 
ae yom to execute their treaty with what the 

rench called a ‘‘ brutal’’ exactness. Sidon fell— 
Caiffa too, and Tyre—Beyrout fell. Acre—fa- 
mous once more—received for two hours the fire 
of the allied fleet; but, at four o’clock, sudden 
darkness burst up through the sunshine—then 
hung aloft in the air, and canopied all the town. 
The armed vessels heaved and shook, for the bed 
of the sea was tremulously lifted beneath them. 
The principal magazine and the whole arsenal 
had blown up. ‘‘ By the explosion,’’ says Sir 
Charles Smith in his despatch, ‘‘ two entire regi- 
ments, formed in position on the ramparts, were 
annihilated, and every living creature within the 
area of 60,000 square yards ceased to exist.” 
Our seamen, they say, for a while stood silent, 
respectful in their demeanor—as though this end 
of man’s defences had been wrought from on high, 
or by the chaotic energies of nature. The firing 
immediately languished—then ceased altogether ; 
—and ‘cruel, cold, formal man’’ was shocked 
into such forgetfulness of his old punctilios, that 
parleying, and flags of truce, and the downhauling 
of colors were neglected. No formal surrender 
took place ; but the gates of the town stood open, 
and the allies were free when they chose to go in 
among the corpses and ruins. 

Thus, whilst Mehemet Ali was listening to M. 
Walewski’s account of the numerous wonders 
which France could, or should, or would, or 
might have wrought in his favor, he found himself 
driven from out of all Syria by a series of those 
impressive phenomena which our neighbors so 
quaintly describe by the name of ‘‘ accomplished 
facts.’” Meanwhile, France had found a sane 
minister, and she now coolly repudiated her 
engagements with the pasha—as mere lover's 
vows made in the summer time, and properly 
broken in autumn. ‘‘ France,’”’ said M. Guizot, 
*‘ that did not go to war in order to hinder Poland 
from falling into the hands of Russia, cannot now 
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do so in order that Syria may remain in the hands of 
the pasha.’’ And again, in the chamber of peers, 
on the 18th of November—‘* We have done all 
for the pasha, all that our influence could effect, 
and now we are asked to go to war with him, as 
if he were a near neighbor whose fate was con- 
nected with our own. Gentlemen, this is asking 
too much—this is impossible. We have, I repeat, 
done for him all that our influence could do; we 
were not bound to do more for him, and we can- 
not undertake to do more for an ally so distant and 
so uncertain. * * * Gentlemen, do not talk 
now to France of conquests, of glory, of combat. 
Let her live in peace, rich, prosperous, and in the 
bosom of liberty.”’ And these prudent counsels 
were followed ; but is it to be wondered at that, 
by a course of conduct such as that which we 
have described, the influence of France in the 
Levant should be grievously weakened? There 
are two distinct shafts, one after the other, down 
which human frailty may fall. A man may fall 
from innocence to crime, and may then find a lower 
depth by betraying his guilty comrade. France 
effected both these descents. She abandoned her 
ally the sultan to make common cause with his 
rebellious vassal, and then in his direst need she 
abandoned her hoary accomplice. Every states- 
man knew that France, in breaking with the sul- 
tan, had not only swerved from her formal en- 
gagements, but from the old course of policy 
which, in times of national sanity, she had always 
adopted. It was thoroughly necessary for her to 
retrace her steps; but unhappily the levity with 
which her minister had been pledging her in the 
opposite direction made it impossible for her to do 
so, and yet retain her fair name. For men num- 
ber these things—vaguely, indeed, yet with enough 
of tenacity to preclude a new growth of confidence. 
It is vain to talk and say to a shrewd old soldier 
like Mehemet Ali that ‘* the ministry of the Ist of 
March’’ was displaced by ‘* the ministry of the 29th 
of October.’? Mehemet Ali treated not with this 
or that administration—he treated with France: 
he was to have the support of a nation that prom- 
ised to negotiate for him at the head of 930,000 
soldiers: he resists accordingly ; and then he is 
told that second thoughts are best, and that his 
ally ean do no more for him because she is deter- 
mined to ‘live in peace, rich, prosperous, and in 
the bosom of liberty!’? This abandonment of an 
ally—even although the engagements made with 
him had been lawlessly and rashly contracted— 
could not of course take place without bringing 
discredit on France. ‘The moral damage which 
she sustained by throwing over the pasha, is thus 
set forth by the very man who had been pledging 
her :—‘* Do you know,” said M. Thiers, on the 
25th of November, 1840, in the chamber of depu- 
ties, ‘* what will result from such a settlement? 
France has lost all of her influence in the Mediter- 
ranean—and this is not only a physical loss, but it 
is also a moral one; whereas, if you had been 
willing, you might have got rid of the treaties of 
1815. Our influence in Europe is lost forever.”’ 
After glancing at a passage of history like this, 
it is most gratifying to see and feel assured that, 
under the practice of our constitution, the honor 
of England in her dealings with foreign nations is 
not liable to be thus compromised by changes of 
administration, or stress of party politics. The 
admirable working of our political system in this 
respect may be well illustrated by the events of 
the very period to which we have been adverting. 
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Rarely since the revolution has there existed jn 
this country a government so wanting in paris. 
mentary support as that of 1840—never was 4 
government so powerless at home ;—yet at tha 
very period England was enabled to take a bold, 
decisive, and brilliantly successful lead in the 
affairs of Europe. This she did to the utter confy. 
sion of Thiers, who had all along fondly reckoned 
that the general weakness of the British goverp. 
ment must include a aa of the Foreign Of. 
fice. ‘The secret of England’s strength, and of 
her then immense influence, lay in the perfect 
unanimity of all such of her statesmen as were 
really conversant with the affairs of Europe, and 
the high-minded patriotism which enabled them to 
keep their judgments upon the great concerns of 
the nation unwarped by party contests. The 
Duke of Wellington, on the 26th of January, 1841, 
reviewing in parliament the events of the preced- 
ing year, ‘* expressed his approval of the course 
of foreign policy which had been adopted. He 
had Jong viewed with anxiety the dangers that 
were likely to result from the state of affairs in the 
Levant, and he rejoiced to think that those dap- 
gers would now be averted. * * * As to the 
late negotiations, he had attended carefully to the 
whole course of proceeding, but he could discover 
nothing which France could construe into a cause 
of offence—he saw nothing on which a difference 
with France could be grounded ; nor could he dis- 
cover any fault which had been committed on our 
part.”’ Not at all forgetting how much may be 
owing to the well-directed abilities of the late 
secretary for foreign affairs, we repeat that this 
unanimity of our chief statesmen was the main 
secret of the high and brilliant position occupied 
by England in 1840. But whence this unanimity 
among men opposed to each other in party strife! 
Was it fortuitous? No; it resulted from this— 
that the policy adopted by the minister of the day 
was not founded on the personal whim or new!y- 
conceived opinion of any mere individual, but was, 
in fact, the old, time-sanctioned policy of England 
New events may, from time to time, necessitate 
variations in our system of foreign policy ; when- 
ever this happens there will probably arise diver- 
gencies of opinion amongst our statesmen, and the 
usually consequent symptoms of national inde- 
cision ; but we are happy to believe that whenever 
the traditions of the Foreign Office and the course 
of policy thence deducible can be closely followed, 
the minister of the day, working out that policy 
with zeal and ability, may reckon upon the sup- 
port of all those British statesmen, no matter whiat 
their party, who are really initiated in the state- 
affairs of Europe. Foreign nations, too, know 
this; that engagements entered into by a Briush 
secretary of state for foreign affairs, however 
strongly disapproved by his successor, will yet be 
honorably performed. The Duke of Wellington 
was no strong approver of the Quadrupartite 
Treaty ; yet when he accepted the seals of the 
Foreign Office, in 1834, he proceeded to execute 
its stipulations with ready promptitude and zeal. 
Addressing ourselves, as we do in this article, 
merely to the relations of the ‘* Grand Nation”’ with 
Eastern potentates, we cannot advert to the sys- 
tem followed by France on the more western 
coasts of the Mediterranean, except for the mere 
purpose of remarking that her exertions to gain 
influence in these quarters have been in some 
measure like to those which she has made in the 
Levant. How sounds the French name in Spain’ 
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The Peninsular War—the Trocadero—the unex- 
cused evasion of France from the Quadrupartite 
Treaty, and her subsequent alliance with mere 
factions of the state—these are the headings under 
which modern history chronicles the obligations 
conferred on Spain by her magnanimous neighbor. 

If we look to the Italian shores of the ‘* Lake,’’ 
we are instantly reminded of the unfortunate Li- 
gurian, Roman, Cisalpine, and Parthenopean Re- 
publics—of Venice betrayed to Austria at the 
peace of Campo Formio—of pictures and statues | 
seized by Napoleon, and restored by Wellington— 
of the enthusiastic insurgents of late years, men 
perpetually abetted, and never protected, by 
France. Again, turning to the African coast, we 
see how successfully the ‘‘Grand Nation’’ with 
her vaudevilles and her razzias has ingratiated her- 
self with the Aigerines—how faithfully she has 
observed her engagements to abstain from territo- 
rial acquisitions. 

Meanwhile, and concurrently with all this un- 
easy ambition, France has been losing the almost 
exclusive trade which she formerly enjoyed on the 
coast of Syria. ‘The amount of her commerce in 
the Mediterranean is now surprisingly small, when 
considered with reference to her geographical po- 
sition, and the industry and skill of her people. 

And now, by all the blood shed—by all the 
treasure expended—by all the alliances repudiated 
—by all the treaties broken—by all the commerce 
lost for the sake of this coveted influence in the 
Mediterranean—what amount of solid power has 
been really acquired by France? In order to an- 
swer this question, we cannot have recourse to 
a much better authority than ‘* La Presse,’”’—a 
paper understood to receive part of its wisdom 





from M. Lamartine, who has bestowed great at- 
tention upon all questions affecting the relations 


of France with the Levant. And thus it is that 
this journal, so lately as the 14th of last February, 
deseribed and deplored the position of France 
upon the shores of her favorite sea :—*‘ There is 
one phrase of Napoleon’s which has often been 
repeated, but which is nevertheless true, [how 
naive!) and it is this—‘the Mediterranean is a 
French lake.’ Assuredly this expression was 
just; and we may be allowed to believe, that if 
Napoleon had been allowed to remain longer on 
the throne, and had not been absorbed by inevita- | 
ble diversions, he would have established it as a 
truth. Unfortunately, he possessed neither the | 
leisure nor the means; and since the fall of the | 
empire this legitimate wish has not only not been | 
realized, but our influence is daily diminishing in | 
the Mediterranean.” 

We hope that our retrospect of those failures | 
which have attended both French and English | 
encroachments upon the territories of the sultan | 
may induce a belief that the non-seizure of Egypt | 
by the British government is an excusable piece | 
of remissness. We are far from blinding ,our- 
selves to the absolute necessity of maintaining | 
unquestioned and uninterrupted our right of pas- | 
sage to India by way of the Isthmus; but it is 
precisely because we recognize the importance of | 
this privilege that we would repudiate all notions 
of territorial aggrandizement in the direction of 

gypt. It is in Paris, and not here, that the idea 
of England’s permanently enjoying a free transit 
by Suez has been perpetually associated with that 
of her seizing Egypt. 

There is really no ground at all for supposing 








that uninst aggression upon the territories of the 


sultan is a condition necessary to our maintaining 
the rightof way. Happily for England, this privi- 
lege of free passage across every part of the sul- 
tan’s dominions has been granted and confirmed 
to her by a long series of treaties. The first of 
these was made so early as in the reign of our 
Queen Elizabeth ; and its provisions have been 
formally ratified and liberally enlarged by numer- 
ous later treaties and conventions coming down 
to our own time. The articles entered into be- 
tween the sultan and Queen Elizabeth are recited 
verbatim in the subsequent treaty of 1675.* By 
the first of these the shores and ports of all the 
territories under the dominion of the sultan are 
opened to vessels bearing the English flag. The 
second article provides ‘‘ that the said nation” 
(England) ‘shall likewise safely and freely go 
and come by land within the limits of our imperial 
dominions’? (the sultan’s territories) ‘‘ without 
any injury, molestation, or impediment to the 
persons, cattle, estates, or effects of the said na- 
uon.’’ Both the treaty just quoted (that of Eliz- 
abeth) and the treaty of 1675 contain many 
anxious and carefully-framed provisions for giving 
force and substantial value to the conceded privi- 
leges ; and by the Jast-mentioned act it is formally 
stipulated that all future imperial mandates under 
the seal of the sultan shall be absolutely void in 
such of their provisions as may clash with the 
words or spirit of the treaties. And these solemn 
engagements are not vain words, but have been 
acted upon with remarkable fidelity by the Otto- 
man government and those in authority under it. 
We most of us remember the wise forbearance of 
Mehemit Ali, who, at the very time of our wrest- 
ing Syria from his military occupation, was safely 
transmitting our Indian mails across the Isthmus 
of Suez. This instance, no Jess than the proba- 
bilities fairly deducible from an abstract view of 
the matter, justify us in inferring that any satrap 
of the Porte holding the government of Egypt— 
and whether independent or not—would find it 
vitally for his interest to keep us unmolested in 
our passage. His interference with that privilege, 
or even his failure to secure us from the interrup- 
tion of others, would speedily work his ruin. 

By constant and uninterrupted usage, therefore, 
no less than by strictly legal ownership, a privi- 
lege of free passage through all the sultan’s terri- 
tories belongs to England. Our claim to go un- 
molested across the Isthmus of Suez is as clear 
by public law as our right to cross the West 
Riding ; and whoever interfered with the enjoy- 
ment of it would take upon himself those respon- 
sibilities which attach to an invader of the British 
dominions. 

On the other hand, an invasion and seizure of 
Egypt, whether by England or by any other of 
the Great Powers, involves an European war, and 
this we are invited to brave for the sake of a 
privilege which we already enjoy unmolested ! 
But, then, it is said that a state of confusion may 
arise upon the death of Mehemet Ali, and that 
therefore we must shape our policy with a view to 
the probable dismemberment of the Ottoman em- 


* The style and titles of our merry King Charles IT. 
are thus oddly set forth in the treaty :—* To the Glorious 
among the Princes of Jesus, revered by the High Poten- 
tates of the People of the Messiah, sole Director of the 
important Affairs of the Nazarene Nation, Lord of the 
Limits of Decency, and the Honor of Grandeur and Re- 
nown, Charles II., King of Great Britain, France, and 
Treland.” 
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pire—that in short we must take time by the fore- 
lock, and begin to burn down our house at once in 
order to exclude the possibility of its being burnt 
down accidentally ! This would be carrying pre- 
caution too far. The course which it behoves this 
country to take lies as clear to the sight of the 
practical statesman as to that of the political mor- 
alist: always in the long run is good faith expe- 
dient; but brought to bear upon our Eastern 
policy, it is no less plainly advantageous in its 
immediate and early results than in its ultimate 
consequences. We stand deeply pledged to main- 
tain unpartitioned the territories of that very state 
under which we possess by treaty, and enjoy, in 
fact, the now precious right of free passage. Our 
duty, therefore, and our interest are one, and are 
simply this:—to avoid encroachment ourselves, 
and to prevent encroachment by others. We can 
be honest, and yet prosper. We can hold our 
own—not by snatching a province from our an- 
cient ally, but by keeping his dominions entire. 
Perhaps it is well for our country that the 
weight of France, necessarily so great by reason 
of her martial prowess and her immense military 
resources, has not been aggravated by the acces- 
sion of that vast moral power which she would 
have inevitably gathered about her, if during the 
last half century she had respected neutral states 
—had pursued her foes with steady enmity, and 
had lent to her friends and allies a constant and 
faithful support. At all events, we can draw 
from the experience of our great neighbor a new 
confirmation of the ancient truth that honesty is 
the best policy; and when, whether it be in the 
Levant, or on the banks of the Indus, we are 
tempted to break faith with men because they are 
weak in the hour of battlke—because they wear 
turbans, or turn their faces to Mecca—we may 
strengthen our old love of truth by a glance at 
the *‘ French Lake,’’ for there and on its shores 
there broods a history most apt for teaching how 
halt, lame, and blind is the march of a nation that 
rests her ambitious hopes on violence and ill-faith. 
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On the Physical Facts contained in the Bible com- 
pared with the Discoveries of the Modern Sciences. 
By Marcet ve Serres. 


Tue greater part of those who have meditated 
on the Sacred Writings, have turned their atten- 
tion rather to the religious ideas contained in them, 
than to the accuracy and importance of the physi- 
eal facts exhibited in their pages. Finding in 
these books, superior to all others that have been 
written, truths essential to the destiny and vocation 
of man, they did not think that they ought to seek 
in them light or information respecting the mate- 
rial world, which has been given to us as a subject 
for our researches and investigations. They have 
thought the less of this, because in the eyes of 
some of them such a consideration appeared alike 
futile and superfluous. 

To make amends for this oversight, we shall 
concentrate our examination on the physical facts 
contained in the Bible, and which the sciences 
have made known to us only a short time antece- 
dent to the present. This we are the more called 
upon to do, because we have here studied the 
Sacred Writings only in one point of view, 
namely, with regard to the positive notions they 
give us respecting the whole of creation, We 
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cannot too often repeat, that, in the examination 
on which we are about to enter, we have looked 
upon Scripture with the eye of a natural philoso. 
pher, not of a theologian ; the material world has 
alone attracted our regard. 

The most important point, relative to the crea. 
tion, and of which we have still no knowledge but 
from the Bible, is the distinction which it estab. 
lishes between the creation of the universe and jis 
coérdination. Thus, in the beginning (in prin. 
cipio) all the matter which compose the earth and 
heavens was created ; afterwards, this matter was 
appropriated and formed the stellar and planetary 
bodies of the solar system, as well as those of 
other systems. 

We have already shown elsewhere on what 
grounds this interpretation rests ; it appears par- 
ticularly obvious when we direct our attention not 
only to the first verse of Genesis, but to those that 
follow, particularly the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th 
verses of the firstchapter. It is useless, therefore, 
to insist longer on this point. We shall merely 
observe, that physical facts demonstrate the aceu- 
racy of this interpretation. Undoubtedly the 
whole of matter had been created at the beginning 
of things, and probably no new matter is formed, 
But it was not codrdinated nor organized at the 
origin of time in its universality ; for every day 
celestial bodies are produced, under our own eyes, 
which are the result of the condensation of this 
same matter. It will continue unceasingly to be- 
come condensed, and will form stars more or 
less complete, as long as any of it remains 
capable of assuming new forms and new dispo- 
sitions. 

If such concretions are still preparing and organ- 
izing celestial bodies, it is evident such formations 
indicate to us that if matter proceeded from nothing 
at the first, it was not appropriated till a long 
while after its creation. This process is con- 
stantly carried on in the ordinary course of things; 
far from being completed, many ages will elapse 
before it has reached its limit. It is with reason, 
therefore, that the Sacred Writings have dis- 
tinguished the creation of matter from its posterior 
arrangement. 

The chaos in which Genesis represents all mat- 
ter to have been at the birth of the world, (and par- 
ticularly that which afterwards formed the earth,) 
is a proof that Seripture rightly distinguishes 
creation and coérdination. This matter, at first 
without form and void, from which the globe we 
inhabit arose, would appear to have been analo- 
gous to those nebulosities, the condensation of 
which produces, under our own eyes, new celes- 
tial bodies. At every period nature has thence 
derived the elements with which she has formed 
the celestial bodies composing the wonderful 
assemblage of the universe. It is likewise trom 
the bosom of these masses of nebulosities, so 
abupdantly diffused through space, that she draws 
the stellar and planetary bodies. 

It is a remarkable fact, that the cosmogony 
given in Genesis, is the only one that has estab- 
hshed this distinction between the primitive crea- 
tion of all matter and its codrdination. Not long 
since, our knowledge was not sufficiently advanced 
to enable us to appreciate these great differences 
in time and in things. Not less than seven thou- 
sand years were necessary to enable us to compre- 
hend the reality of such a distinction, and to show 
that it was founded on the nature of things. We 
can now follow step by step these transforma- 














tions of nebulous matter, and see it pass through 
different states before producing stellar and plane- 
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Matter being once created, secondary causes, 
under the direction of Divine Wisdom, would tend 


tary bodies analogous to those of the solar sys-| to make it assume determinate forms, and proceed 


tem. 
This distinction,* established by Scripture, is 


founded on two orders of facts entirely independent 
of each other, and which, owing to that circum- 
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in a regular course. Accordingly, the forces 
which nature holds in some degree in reserve, in 
order that they may be brought into action when 
any disturbing cause threatens to interrupt the 


stance, have their weight and authority increased. | order and harmony of created things, she also des- 
The first refers to the transformations which take | tines for acts still more important. Their power, 
place, in space, between nebulosities and the new | essentially conservative, brings the newly pro- 


stars produced by their condensation. The second 
has reference to the space of time necessary for the 
light of the most distant nebulosities to reach us. 
This space is so considerable, that, according to 
the observation of facts, we must refer the first 
emission of this light to about a hundred thousand 
vears before the appearance of man. 

If, then, the luminous rays emitted by nebulosi- 
ties require so long an interval in order to become 
visible, the stars which transmit them to us must 
have been created before the last arrangements 
were made on the surface of our planet. Now, as 
these rays require about a hundred thousand years 
to reach us, and as the final dispositions made on 
the earth do not go back further than seven thou- 
sand or seven thousand five hundred years from 
the present epoch, the stars to which we owe this 
blessing must have been created at the commence- 
ment of things, or, to use the expression in Gene- 
sis, at the beginning—in principo. An immense 
interval must therefore have intervened between 
the creation of the celestial bodies and their coér- 
dination. This interval is still greater when we 
turn our attention not to the stars of the solar sys- 
tem, but to those which form no part of it. In 
fact, the former are completely terminated ; but it 
is not so with the others. ‘This work has, how- 
ever, commenced at an era separated from ours by 
immense periods, and the succession of ages has 
not sufficed to complete it. 

This codrdination of a matter preéxisting since 
the origin of things, cannot be considered as a true 
creation. The latter could not take place unless 
the materials of which the celestial bodies are com- 
posed had been derived froin nothing by the power 
and volition of the Creator. No doubt the conden- 
sation of the nebulous matter causes that matter to 
assume new forms; but while acquiring these its 
nature is not changed; it only passes through 
different states. This appropriation, and these 
diferent dispositions, assumed by a substance 
already formed, cannot be likened to a real crea- 
uon, 

In this ease there is, indeed, a change in the 
state and form of the original materials, but there 
sno new production, This production, however, 
would be necessary, in order that these changes 
and modifications could properly be regarded 
as acts emanating immediately from the creative 
power, 


* Not only does Genesis distinguish the creation of 
‘matter from its coérdination, but the same thing is ob- 
servable in all the other books of Scripture. us we 
lind in Psalm xxxiii., verses 6th, 7th, and 9th, that “ By 
‘he word of the Lord were the heavens made ; and all the 
host of them by the breath of His.mouth. He gathereth 
the waters of the sea together as an heap ; he layeth up 
the deep in store-houses. He spake and it was done ; 
He commanded and it stood fast.” So much for the 
spontaneity of creation. With regard to the posterior 
coordination of the objects created at the beginning of 
ume, we read in Psalm vili., verse 2d, “ When I consider 
thy heavens, the work of thy fingers, the moon and the 
stars which thou hast ordained.” 

Liv, LIVING AGE. VOL. V. 24 
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duced celestial bodies into a firm and stable con- 
dition—a character distinctive of stars arrived at 
their perfection. 

If the proofs of so many facts, the first knowl- 
edge of which we owe to Moses, are written in 
indelible characters on the strata which form the 
crust of the globe, those of the truth of the first 
verse of Genesis are traced in characters of fire on 
the celestial vault. It is there that we discover 
the confirmation of it, and perceive its perfect 
accuracy. 

When we turn our attention to the immense 
assemblage of nebulosities and stars sparkling in 
the firmament, the laws of which the sacred writer 
has so distinctly perceived, we are less surprised 
that he has discerned with the same sagacity those 
which regulate and determine their movements. 
Moses gives us to understand that the stability of 
the course of the celestial bodies depends on their 
mutual gravitation, and the extent of the distance 
which separates them. 

It is true that he has not developed the system 
of attraction in al] its extent; but he has fixed its 
principles, without expressing it in a scientific 
language which could not have been understood. 
He leads us at all times to understand that the 
law of gravitation regulates the phenomena of the 
universe, that it is sufficient for all, and maintains 
in it both order and variety. Emanating from 
Supreme Wisdom, this law has presided, since 
the origin of time, over the harmony of created 
things, and renders all disorder among them im- 
possible. 

The discovery which enabled Newton to demon- 
strate that bodies attract each other in the direct 
ratio of their mass, and in the inverse ratio of the 
square of distance, is the noblest triumph of the 
human mind. At the same time this law is only 
the reduction of the celestial movements to a me- 
chanical law, the cause of which remains unknown. 
Newton did not regard it otherwise, since he has 
employed the word only conditionally, as present- 
ing a sensible image of the phenomena observed, 
quasi esset attractio. 

If we represent this universal force as depending 
on some more general mechanical conception, for 
example, the existence of an elastic ether diffused 
throughout the whole universe, there would still 
remain the why of this existence ; the second why 
would immediately Jead us to another still more 
remote; and the last of all must remain forever 
inaccessible, not only to the efforts of our thoughts, 
but even of our imagination. 

When Scripture speaks of the earth, it teaches 
us that God has laid the foundations of it, and 
that it shall never be shaken; for he has fixed it 
upon its poles.* It then represents to us the 


* See Psalm civ., verses 5—9, “ God laid the foundations 
of the earth that it should not be removed forever. The 
deep covered it as a garment; the waters stood upon the 
mountains. At his rebuke they fled; at the voice of 
his thunder they hasted away. They went up by the 
mountains ; they went down by the valleys unto the 
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terrestrial globe as having passed, in its earliest 
ages, through the state of a kind of vapor more 
subtle than the most attenuated and finest dust. 
If it speaks of its form, it represents its true 
spheroidal figure, and compares it to an immense 
globe or vast sphere.* When it speaks of its 
position in space, it represents it as suspended on 
nothing, or on a bottomless space. It also cor- 
rectly describes its dimensions and size. 

If it directs our attention to the heavens, it 
designates them by their extent, rakiah. Not- 
withstanding the accuracy of this interpretation, 
which represents the immensity of the celestial 
spaces, the Greeks, in the Septuagint version, as 
well as the Latins, in the Vulgate, have presumed 
to correct it, because they did not perceive the 
extent of its import, or because they could not 
understand it. 

The heavens, in the Bible, are the immense, in- 
finite space, through which the nebulous matter, 
the universal source of all the celestial bodies, is 
diffused. They constitute the expansum or im- 
mensity, and not the firmamentum of St. Jerome, 
nor the oregéouae of the Alexandrine interpreters, 
nor, finally, the eighth heaven of Aristotle and all 
the ancients, which they represent as firm, solid, 
crystalline, and incorruptible. 

Moses alone has distinguished the primitive 
light from that whose benefits we derive from the 
sun. He has represented it to us as an element 
independent of this luminary, and as anterior by 
three epochs to that when it received its brilliant 
atmospheres. This particular in the account of 
the creation, was long considered as irreconcilable 
with physical facts. The distinction has brought 
many reproaches on the author of Genesis: those 
who uttered them, struck with the splendor of the 


‘great luminary which presides over the day, could 


not conceive that other sources of light existed 
both for the earth and for the rest of the universe. 
But the difficulties which have been felt, as to the 
accuracy of the Mosaic narration, have not kept 
their ground before the discoveries of science. In 
fact, an immense quantity of light is produced 
here below, and developed in an infinite variety 
of circumstances, altogether foreign from that we 
derive from the sun. Of this nature is the light 
emitted by voleanic fires; also that accumulated 
on the surface of clouds, which is not an intermit- 
tent, but continuous light. This light, produced 
by their phosphorescence, was sufficiently bright, 
aided especially by temperature, humidity, and 
electricity, all of which were more considerable in 
the first ages, to make vegetables grow, before 
the solar rays had caused their powerful influence 
to be felt. 

Neither does Moses represent the light as cre- 
ated, as biblical commentators have unreasonably 
supposed ; but he represents it as bursting forth at 
the voice of God. The author of Genesis, there- 
fore, is rather in harmony with the theory of vi- 


place he had founded for them. He bas set a bound that 
they may not pass over ; that they turn not again to cover 
the earth.” 

* See Job, chapter xxvi., verse 10 ; Proverbs viii., verse 
27 ; Isaiah xl., verse 22. [Some of M. Marcel de Serres’ 
views regarding certain passages of the Bible, are more 
fully borne out by Martin Luther’s German version than 
by our English translation.—Ep. 

t The Hebrew text bears that “ God has stretched over 


tthe void the vault of heaven, (le septentrion,) and sus- 


pended the earth on nothing, (al belimah.)”’ The Greek 
reads “ Kgeudtov yiv xi ovdevi,” (Job xxvi. 7.) 
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brations or undulations, generally adopted, than 
with the theory of emission, which cannot explain 
the whole of the known facts. 

In this point of view, the Hebrew lawgiver 
would have appeared superior to Newton, if that 
great genius had not himself been favorable to the 
hypothesis of vibrations, although, for his expla- 
nations and calculations, he adopted the theory of 
emission. It is in the letter written by him to 
Boyle that he has endeavored to demonstrate that 
the vibrations of the ether, determining the phe- 
nomena of light, may furnish an explanation 
founded on those of weight or attraction. 

The letter in which this great and beautiful con- 
ception appears, has been published by M. Fred- 
erick Maurice, in the Bibhothégue Universelle de 
Genéve. This savant there shows how simple it 
is, and conformable to the laws of nature, to de- 
rive the principal and most important phenomena 
of the physical world, from the preéxistence of a 
single fluid eminently elastic and subtle. He 
shows us how, by means of this mystical tie, New- 
ton designed to codrdinate all the movements of 
the great bodies of the universe, and bring to- 
gether the whole physical facts to that first unity 
which renders their codrdination so admirable and 
wonderful.* 

This same natural philosopher leads us to re- 
mark, that, in this reference made by Moses to 
light, as existing and shining with all its splendor, 
before there were any luminous bodies destined to 
shed it in a constant manner on the earth, it is 
difficult not to perceive a striking proof of the 
inspiration of the Book which announces such a 
fact. 

While admitting a light independent of the 
great luminaries placed by the hand of God in the 
midst of the celestial spaces, Scripture does not 
fail to direct our attention to the magnificence and 
splendor of the solar rays. We are informed that 
man cannot endure their brightness, when the 
winds have cleared the sky, and when the north 
wind causes the golden sun to shine. 

When Moses turns his attention to the numer- 
ous stars which impart to night its magnificence 
and beauty, his knowledge appears superior to 
that of the ancient astronomers, who, in their 
imperfect observations, have classified only about 
a thousand.t He, on the contrary, multiplies 
them to infinitude, and regards them as innumera- 
ble. Thus, in a single word, he represents to us 
the immense quantity of stars which compose the 
milky way, or which are disseminated through the 
celestial spaces. Continuing the examination, he 
compares them, as Herschel might have done, to 
the grains of sand on the sea-shore. We might 
not, perhaps, have seen anything else in these ex- 
pressions but a simple figure, had not Scripture 
added, ‘*God has scattered them with his hand in 
space like dust,’’ and however great their num- 
bers, ‘‘He names them all by their names.” 


* Newton’s letter to the Royal Society of London, 
written in 1675, has been inserted in the history of that 
society, published in 1756, by Birch. With regard to 
that o' Newton to Boyle, it has been translated by Pic- 
tet, and may be found in the Bibliothéque Universelle de 
Genéve for 1822. In this letter Newton admits the prop- 
agation of light by means of the vibrations of an ether 
preéxisting and everywhere diffused.—See the 2ist verse 
of the xxxvii. chapter of the Book of Job. 

+ According to Hipparchus, there are not more than 
1022 stars in the heavens; although the number was 4 
little increased by Ptolemy, they did not amount, in the 
eyes of the latter astronomer, to more than 1026. 
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When not speaking of their numbers, but of the 
order and regularity of their movements, Scripture 
compares them to an army advancing to battle. 
It represents this celestial army as incomparable 
for the multitude of its soldiers, and the perfec- 
tion of its evolutions. Filled with wonder at the 
magnificence of the heavens, the sacred writer ex- 
claims, in rapture, ‘* They declare the glory of 
the Almighty ; and, although without words and 


voice, they do not the less proclaim his power and | 


glory.”” 

cient brilliant the stars disseminated through 
the immensity of space, Scripture never supposes 
them to be animated, as the ancients imagined. 
Neither does it assign to them any influence over 
human affairs. It regards them as bodies called 
forth out of nothing by the voice of God; as inert 
pieces of matter, regulated and submissive, pro- 
ceeding with the order, regularity, and unity, of 
an army advancing to battle, and executing the 
decrees of his Supreme Wisdom. 

It is thus that the Bible represents to us Him 
whose majesty is above the heavens, and who 
humbles himself even when he looks upon the 
celestial vault. Between the animated representa- 
tions which it gives us of this Infinite Being, 
whom the universe cannot contain, and those 
which have been handed down to us by the great- 
est geniuses of antiquity, the distance is so great 
that no comparison can be instituted. It is the 
same with the notions Scripture gives us and what 
the ancient theogonies have transmitted respecting 
God, as with what regards the material world and 
its formation. 

Scripture is not less exact when it describes the 
differentconstellations. It represents the Pleiades 
as owing their lustre to a great number of stars 
placed close together. It speaks, on the contrary, 
of the stars of Orion as remote from each other, 


and in some measure, as it were, dispersed therefore, the cause of impetuous rains and storms, 


through the celestial vault. In alluding to the 
brilliant constellation of the Great Bear, it repre- 
sents it as composed of an infinite number of re- 
splendent stars. 

It is not only when considered in relation to 
these great views, that Scripture appears in har- 
mony with the discoveries of science ; the fact is 
even more conspicuous when we regard the phe- 
nomena of the material world in detail. Thus, 
when it speaks of the air, it represents it as pos- 
sessing a certain weight, and surrounding the 
earth in movable layers. In fact, in that admira- 
ble song of Solomon’s, where he describes the 
eternity of the Infinite Wisdom, does he not tell 
us that it existed when God established the air 
above the earth, when he assigned their equi- 
librium to the waters of the fountains, and laid the 
foundations of the earth ?* 

In like manner, Scripture first informed us, 
“That God gave to the air its weight, (mischkal,) 
and to the waters their just measure.”’ Yet this 
property of the aériform fluid which surrounds the 
earth remained unknown till the time of Galileo 
and Torricelli. At the most, Aristotle had but a 
faint idea of it, just as, at a later period, Seneca 
had some notion of its resilience and elasticity. 

This weight attributed to the air, has appeared 
So extraordinary to all the interpreters of the 
Book of Job, where it is literally stated, that, from 
not being able to comprehend it, they have alto- 
gether misinterpreted it. All of them have trans- 


* Proverbs viii. 28, 29. 
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lated the expression rouach, which praperly signi- 
fies the air or the aériform layer which environs 
the globe, by the term wind, although they have 
preserved its true sense to the word mischkai, that 
is to say heaviness or weight. 

They have been led to do this, because they 
were unable to conceive that the air could be 
heavy; and, knowing from experience that we 
encounter a certain resistance when moving against 
its beds or layers in motion, they have ascribed 
weight to it on account of its strength and power. 
Instead of following Scripture, and assigning to 
the air itself a certain weight, they have referred 
it to the agitation and impetuosity of its movable 
Strata. 

The above interpretation once admitted, all 
commentators who have followed the first trans- 
lators have adopted the same version, without 
attempting to ascertain whether it was conform- 
able to the true sense of the Hebrew text. 

If the old interpreters had understood the true 
sense of the 7th verse of the 135th Psalm, they 
would have found in it an additional proof of 
Scripture attributing weight to the air. The 
psalmist there praises God, ‘‘ Because he maketh 
lightnings for the rain, and because he causeth 
the vapors to ascend from the ends of the earth, 
and bringeth the winds out of his treasuries.’’ 
The ascent of the aqueous vapors in the midst of 
the air, is the consequence of their lightness being 
greater than that of the atmospheric strata through 
which they pass. Both the one and the other of 
them are, therefore, heavy, and the excess of 
weight is here in favor of that which, at the first 
glance, would appear destitute of it. 

As they are regarded by Scripture, the aqueous 
vapors are the source of clouds, whence the waters 


, descend which fertilize the fields, or lay them 


waste when they are too abundant. They are, 
when they afford a free passage to the lightnings 
of thunder. Scripture thus recognizes their den- 
sity, and that of the aériform stratum which 
affords them access to the middle of its inter- 
stices. 

The Bible thus represents to us the aqueous 
vapors as constantly suspended in the air, and 
nature, by an admirable system of cireulation, as 
employing these vapors in the production of 
clouds, the source of the rains which fecundate 
the earth.* Scripture assigns to the atmosphere 
and to the upper waters, that is to say, to the 
aqueous vapors suspended in its bosom, an impor- 
tance which modern science alone has been able 
to establish. At least, according to the calcula- 
tion of the greatest natural philosophers, the 
force annually employed by nature in the formation 
of clouds, is equal to an exertion which the whole 
human species could not accomplish in less than 
200,000 years. 

This ‘* separation of the upper waters from the 
lower waters,’’ has taken place by means of the at- 
mosphere, and not by a solid sphere, as the greater 
number of the interpreters of Genesis have erro- 


*See Job, chap. xxvi. 8; xxxvi. 27; xxxvii. 11 and 
12; xxxviii. 25 and 37; Ps. Ixxvii. 17; Proverbs viii. 
28. 

+ The reader may consult on this subject the calcula- 
tions of Leslie and Arago. The latter admits that about 
800,000,000 of men form the half of the population of the 
globe. In the calculation, the result of which is given 
above, there would only be the half of that number en- 
gaged in the work destined for the formation of clouds, 
(Annuaire du Bureau des Longitudes, 1835, p. 196.) 
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neously supposed. In fact, the Hebrew word 
rakiah, which we have rendered by interval or 
Jirmament, is far from having the least relation to 
anything firm or indurated. It rather designates 
a Vapory space, that is to say, an aériform layer, 
but by no means a heaven of metal, as Don Cal- 
met has unreasonably imagined. 

The Bible here indicates to us the importance of 
water in the formation of the earth. It further 
informs us that, besides the water diffused through 
the atmosphere, or which covers the greater part 
of the surface of the globe,* there exist quanti- 
ties, not less considerable, in the interior of the 
globe. Its solid crust, it is stated, covers a great 
abyss: from this abyss the waters made a violent 
eruption at the period of the deluge, as at the time 
of chaos, and the innumerable ages which had pre- 
ceded it. 

Thus the Sacred Scriptures, antecedently to 
modern discoveries, show us the exterior crust of 
the earth issuing from the bosom of the waters, 
and this same crust enclosing in its interior an im- 
mense quantity of water, in a liquid state.t ‘These 
facts have been confirmed by observation and sci- 
ence. Is it not consistent with common experi- 
ence, that subterranean waters are almost as abun- 
dant as those which flow on the surface of the 
earth? The globe would appear to contain in its 
interior, rivers, torrents, lakes, and perhaps even 
seas. When the Bible speaks of the deluge, it 
represents it as produced by impetuous and violent 
rains, the flood-gates of heaven being opened. On 
the other hand, it describes the waters enclosed in 
the bowels of the earth, as having gushed up to 
the surface in torrents. They swelled, at the 
same time, the exterior waters, which accumu- 
lated and overflowed on every side, according to 
the energetic expression of Job. All these causes 
united produced this terrible catastrophe, which 
brought destruction on the human race, and which 
was followed by their renovation.§ Such faets 
are still the cause, not indeed of deluges analo- 
gous to that the violence of which the Bible de- 
scribes, but of inundations which afflict and deso- 
late the earth at distant and rare intervals. The 
waters of the heavens are incapable of producing 
them, as they were incapable of causing a cata- 
clysm, such as that which occasioned the destruec- 
tion of man. In fact, the quantity of aqueous 
vapor diffused through the atmosphere is too in- 
considerable to produce deluges resembling that of 
Noah, the extent of which physical facts suf- 
ficiently attest. 


* Psalm civ. 25, makes us acquainted with the gran- 
deur of the ocean in these terms: This great and spa- 
cious sea. Zechariah describes its extent by saying, the 
Messiah shall reign “from sea to sea ;” that is to say, 
throughout the whole earth; Zechariah ix. 10. See 
Amos viii. 12; Micah vii. 12: Ps. lxxii. 8. 

t See Genesis vii. 11; Ps. Ixxvii. ; civ. 

t According to Ps. cxxxvi. 6, the earth is founded and 
stretched out above the waters: Quis firmavit terram 
super aquas ?—“ The Lord has founded the earth upon 
the seas, and established it upon the floods,” Ps. xxiv. 
2; “Les géants gémissent sous les eaux,’ Job xxvi. 
5. [The French and German versions of this passage 
differ from the English translation.—Ep.] Moses wishes 
for Joseph, “ the blessings of the deep that coucheth be- 
neath,” that is to say, abundance of spring water ; Deut, 
XXXili. 13,—[Several references are here made by the 
author to passages of Scripture, which he regards as cor- 
roborating his statements. These references, mene 
from typographical errors, are, in many cases, obviously 
incorrect, and are therefore omitted.—Eb. 

§ See Job xxxviii. 8 ; Genesis vii. 11 (rupli sunt fontes 
abyssi et cataractes celi aperiuntur.) 
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Scripture does not confine itself to these particu- 
lars, in order to enable us to understand that, be- 
sides the great masses of water spread over the 
surface of the globe, there exist others not less 
considerable in the interior. The earth is founded 
and stretched out, it informs us, on the subter- 
ranean waters: they are there assembled, as in a 
mass, in the most secret places of its depth, whence 
they at times escape to impart fertility to the most 
barren soils.* 

Thus, when it describes the riches of the coun- 
try of Canaan, to which a wonderful exuberance 
of vegetation is promised for the latter times, it 
represents it not only as abounding in springs and 
fountains, but particularly in subterranean waters, 
It seems thereby to anticipate the process of per- 
foration, by means of which the moderns have suc- 
ceeded in fertilizing the most barren fields and the 
most sterile countries. 

We find, moreover, in the Scriptures, proofs of 
the extent of the seas in the early ages ; they even 
contain some succinct details respecting the ani- 
mals which inhabited them, the greater part of 
which have preceded the species of the dry and 
uncovered land. Such facts have required long 
spaces of time for their operation. In truth, the 
numerous generations buried in the old strata of 
the globe, and to which the present existing races 
have succeeded, must have lived during periods of 
greater or less duration, in order to fulfil the end 
of their creation. This circumstance of itself 
proves that the word om, used in Genesis, and 
which is translated day, means rather indetermi- 
nate epochs, the duration of which it is impossible 
for us to fix. 

While enabling us to understand the extent of 
the seas, Scripture does not fail to declare to us 
that God has marked out their limits, and has 
fixed their boundaries and barriers, which they 
cannot pass over. In its poetical style it ex- 
claims, ‘‘ Sea, hitherto shalt thou come, and 
no further ; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.”” 

In other places it points out the depth of the 
sea, and refers to the greatness of its abysses, 
maintained by the waters which issue from the 
bosom of the clouds. The rains also quench the 
parched lands, and cause the grass of the meadow 
to spring. With regard to the waters, they are 
sometimes converted into ice, and become hard as 
a stone: their solidity thus accidentally gives 
solidity to the surface of the sea. 

It represents the frost as spread over the earth 
like salt, and making the plants rough like the 
leaves of thistles. When the cold north wind 
blows, the water becomes as crystal. ‘The frost 
rests on the whole mass of waters, and renders 
them like an impenetrable breastplate. 

When the snow falls on the earth, it extends 
itself over it like a multitude of birds of passage 
lighting upon it in flocks; it spreads itself like 
hosts of locusts descending from the clouds. The 
eye admires the brilliancy of its whiteness ; but 
the mind is alarmed at the inundations it threatens. 
Finally, when the bad weather ceases, the worm 
and moist winds become felt, and with the.:. the 
snow and frost disappear. Thus, throughout, and 
at every step, Scripture indicates to us the influ- 
ence of the waters diffused through space, and 
their effects on the earth. 

The Bible, in order to give us an idea of the 


* See Ps. xxiv. 2; xxxiii. 7. 
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influence of the central heat, does not confine itself 
to speaking to us of that which it exercised on the 
waters of the deluge ; it gives us further informa- 
tion, when referring to the interior condition of 
our planet. In fact, according to it, if the surface 
of the earth farnishes to man the elements of his 
nourishment, beneath the solid crust, ‘‘ The earth 
is,’ nevertheless, ‘‘ on fire, and as it were turned 
up.”’* The greater part of its crust, thus inflamed 
in the interior, is covered with water on the sur- 
face. Above this liquid mass, continents and 
mountains, which are its most elevated points, 
have risen up to afford an asylum to man, as 
well as to terrestrial animals and vegetables. 

Who, then, has informed Job that the interior 
of the earth was filled with such a burning heat? 
Who has taught him the existence of the central 
fire, the possibility of which Buffon had conceived 
before the hypothesis had become a demonstrated 
fact? We do not reply to this question, on ac- 
count of the point of view under which we have 
considered the Sacred Books. 

We have reason to be surprised at thus finding 
in the Bible physical truths so long misunderstood, 
or so long unknown ; namely, the weight of the 
air and the central fire. Notwithstanding the ex- 
istence of this interior heat, the effects of which it 
appreciates, Scripture does not fail to admit the 
extent and thickness of the solid crust of the globe, 
which encloses immense quantities of water con- 
cealed in its depths. 

The Sacred Books, it is true, in giving us an 





idea of these great facts, has not taught us them 
in the language of natural philosophers. ‘Their | 
language is never that of Copernicus, Newton, | 
Kepler, or Laplace. The reason which has pre- | 
vented the authors of these admirable books from 
doing this, is one of the strongest that can be con- 
ceived. If they had expressed themselves respect- | 
ing the scenes of nature, not as these present) 
themselves to our eyes, but according to the no- 
tions which philosophers of a future age might 
form of them, they would certainly not have 
been understood, even by the most enlightened 
minds. 

Besides, the most advanced language of science 
is almost in every instance only the language of 
appearances. ‘The visible and material world is, 
to 2 greater extent than is suppused, a scene of 
illusions and errors. What we call reality is often 
amere figure, having a relation to a more hidden 
reality, or to an analysis carried a further length. 
Such an expression, in our mouths, has nothing 
absolute in it; it is a relative term, which we em- 
)'oy in proportion as we believe that we have as- 
cended a new step in the profound scale of our 
ignorance, 

Above all, it was necessary that Scripture 
should be intelligible to the most vulgar individu- 
als, as well as to the most learned. Let us not, 
therefore, be surprised that it expresses itself ac- 
cording to the habitual and familiar language of 
science, and that, with it, it speaks of the stars 
rising, the equinoxes retiring, the planets advanc- 
ig and doubling their speed, standing still, and 
moving backwards. We need no longer be sur- 
prised that it speaks of the rising and the setting 





of the sun, since these modes of expression are 


*The Hebrew word thakhethejah, used by Job, chap. 
XXVUi. 5, means beneath it. The text runs, “ It is from | 
the earth that bread comes ; and beneath it, it is turned | 
up, and as on fire.” | 





\of his thunder; he who works such great and 
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sanctioned and adopted by the Annuaire of the 
bureau of longitudes. 

One circumstance may well surprise us, and 
that is, to find in the Bible mountains distinguished 
into two classes, very nearly in the same manner 
as they are distinguished by science into primitive 
and secondary. Thus, in the 104th "mg a 
composition of incomparable poetical beauty, the 
prophet gives us an idea of the formation of the 
earth; he represents it to us as still covered with 
the waters of the deep as with a garment. The 
waters stood above all the mountains, but many 
of these eminences became elevated, and rose 
above their level ; the waters then retired and fled. 
New mountains then appeared, and valleys and 
plains, the lowest parts of the globe, were formed 
at their feet. Two principal epochs, then, must 
have been in the mind of the prophet, from the 
time of the rising up of the heights which appear 
on all parts of the globe ; these two epochs corre- 
spond to the formation of primitive and secondary 
mountains. 

Thus the prophet (Proverbs viii. 25) in speaking 
of the elevation of mountains and hills, says that 
these events, which have singularly modified’ the 
relief of the globe, had their separate eras. Fur- 
ther, in the 97th Psalm, Scripture represents the 
mountains to be melting like wax, nearly as those 
might have done who had seen the rocks of 
Auvergne or Cantal in a fluid state, or the basalt 
of the Giant’s Causeway melted like water. 

The Bible then represents to us the mass of 
mountains issuing from the bosom of the earth at 
the voice of God, and rising above the plains and 
valleys. It gives us an account of the process of 
their elevation, in terms which might have been 
used by a poetical geologist. ‘* The mountains,”’ 
is the enthusiastic language employed, ‘‘ the 
mountains rise above the deep, and the valleys 
sink to the place which thou hast chosen for 
them.”’ 

Reference is even made to the foree by which 
they have been elevated ; it is represented as pro- 
portionate to the elevation to which these emi- 
nences have been raised, heing most powerful 
when employed in elevating the mountains prop- 
erly so called, and weaker when its efforts were 
limited to the raising of the hills above the val- 
leys. In its figurative style, it compares the ele- 
vation of the former to the skipping of rams, and 
that of the second to the leaping of lambs.* 

The earth is thus represented as being soft as 
clay, at the time of these great events. It is then 
described as having assumed a new face, and 
having adorned itself with a new garment,t a sort 
of allusion to the sedimentary deposits with which 
the superficial crust became covered. 

When Scripture speaks of the electric fluid, it 
represents it to us as resounding throughout the 
whole space of the heavens, and causing its light- 
nings to shine even to the remotest parts of the 
earth. After their light the thunder roars, and its 
rolling sound is heard. The noise of the thunder, 
it says, announces that the wrath of God is about 
to fall on all that aspires to elevate itself. Scarcely 
has the sound been heard, when the bolt has al- 
ready struck. Thus God breaks forth in the voice 


* See Job xxviii. 4; Psalm xc. 2; xevii. 5; civ. 6, 8, 
9; exliv. 5; Proverbs viii. 25; Ezekiel xlvii. ; Zecha- 
riah xiv. 4, 8. 

+ See Job xxxviii. I4. 
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mighty wonders, traces his path in the thunder, 
and regulates the course of the tempests. 

Such is the idea which it gives us of this phe- 
nomenon, the rapidity of which is even greater 
than that of light. In fact, according to Mr. 
Becquerel’s experiments on the rapidity of elec- 
tricity, this fluid traversed ninety thousand leagues 
in a second. Its velocity is therefore greater than 
that of light, which is only at the rate of eighty 
thousand leagues in the same space of time. 

The electric fluid not only exhibits the greatest 
velocity, but it enters in considerable quantity into 
the composition of the molecules of bodies. This 
quantity is indeed so immense, that the imagina- 
tion is startled at it. The elements of a simple 
molecule of water appear to contain eight hun- 
dred thousand charges of an electric battery of 
eight jars two decimeters (about 8 inches) in height, 
and six (about 2 feet) in circumference, obtained 
by thirty revolutions of a powerful electrical ma- 
chine. If the quantity of electricity accumulated 
in the elements of a gramme (about 15! grains) 
of water, happened to be suddenly set free in the 
middle of any building, the building would in- 
stantly be blown in pieces. 

This power, compared with which steam is as 
nothing, whether we consider it as an extremely 
subtile matter, or rather as the result of a vibra- 
tory movement impressed on the ether, is only 
employed by nature in maintaining the combina- 
tions and molecular constitution of bodies. We 
ought not, therefore, to be surprised at the im- 
portance which Scripture assigns to thunder and 
lightning, which is one of the not least curious of 
its effects. There are few natural phenomena in 
which electricity does not act a part, and which 
are not more or less dependent upon it. How can 
it be otherwise, since each material molecule ap- 
pears to be endowed not only with a certain quan- 
tity of heat and light, but also with electricity? 

Genesis is not less exact when it calls our at- 
tention to the living beings which, by turns, have 
animated and embellished the surface of the earth. 
It delineates their succession, it teaches us that 
they have appeared in distinet generations, and in 
direct relation to the complexity of their organiza- 
tion. We are surprised to find such a law written 
in the Bible, a law equally to be traced in indelible 
characters in the bowels of the globe. This fact, 
clearly expressed in a Book which has existed 
from so old a date, has, notwithstanding, been 
known to us only for half a century. To the 
general idea thus comnected by Moses with the 
appearance of living beings, this great legislator 
adds details, the accuracy of which is not less 
evident in our opinion, although assertions to the 
contrary have been made by many illustrious 
naturalists. According to him, terrestrial vegeta- 
bles preceded the animals which inhabit the dry 
and uncovered land. In this particular, chemistry 

confirms the assertion of the sacred writer; but 
geological observations seem to be opposed to it. 
Accordingly, certain modern natural philosophers, 
far from admitting it as real and satisfactory, have 
regarded it as a manifest error. The question is 
to determine whether these observations are as 
conclusive as they are supposed to be, and if, 
according to the nature of things, vegetables must 
not have appeared before animals. 

The researches by means of which it has been 
supposed possible to prove that vegetables have 
not preceded beings endowed with motion, are far 
from authorizing the inference wished to be de- 
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duced from them. In fact, while terrestrial vege- 
tables appear in great numbers in the transition 
formations, this is far from being the case with 
animals. Only a few individuals of the lower 
classes of the animal kingdom have been discoy- 
ered in them; up to the present time the number 
does not exceed six species at most. And yet 
the most active researches have been made in a)] 
arts of the world to discover a greater number, 
But even although these beings had been observed 
in the same terrestrial strata, this would not have 
been a proof that they lived simultaneously. We 
are unacquainted with the time which may have 
been necessary for the precipitation of these an- 
cient strata, as well as for their consolidation. 
Hence plants, although anterior to such or such 
species of animal, may have been embedded along 
with it in the same order of deposit, the latter 
having required more or less considerable intervals 
of time for its formation. 

There is, therefore, more or less uncertainty 
with regard to the simultaneity of the period 
of the appearance of vegetables and animals, if 
we suppose that both were interred in formations 
of the same age. It is far from being demou- 
strated that terrestrial plants are not found in 
strata more ancient than those in which we dis- 
cover animal species. Geological facts do not, 
therefore, contradict the progression indicated by 
the author of Genesis, in regard to the appearance 
of different living beings. This assertion of Mo- 
ses is a geological consequence of high impor- 
tance, confirmed by the observation of facts, as has 
been remarked by one of the greatest natural 
philosophers of our day.* 

This consequence is, moreover, a rigorous, be- 
cause it was a necessary one. ‘Terrestrial animals 
derive their food from vegetables, even such of 
them as subsist on living prey. By devouring 
herbivorous species, they, in fact, support them- 
selves by means of the herbaceous matter which 
these latter had assimilated and converted into 
their own substance. If, then, the herbivorous 
must have existed before the carnivorous races, to 
which they were to serve as food, both the one 
and the other must have been preceded by the 
plants which were to afford them the means of 
growth and development. By a consequence of 
the same kind, we may admit that omnivorous ani- 
mals must have appeared last among living beings. 

This conelusion, at which we arrive by a pro- 
cess of simple reasoning, is confirmed by observ- 
ing the strata of the globe. It is remarkable to 
find this fact recorded in Genesis, written at least 
3500 years ago. ‘This book admits, in like man- 
ner, the gradual appearance of vegetables. It 
makes them commence with the least complicated 
species, to which succeed herbs, then shrubs, and 
finally trees. Posterior to all animals the sacred 
writer places the arrival of man, who crowns and 
terminates the great work of creation. 

Naturalists who have occupied themselves with 
this question, have not examined it with the view 
of justifying the author of Genesis; and this very 
consideration gives their opinion greater weight, 
for it has been forced on their minds by positive 
experience. 

It is to this part of the subject that Herschel’s 
beautiful thought is more particularly applicable. 
Struck with the relations which the sciences are 
every day contracting with revelation, he says; 


* M. Dumas. 
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« that all human discoveries seem to be made only 
for the purpose of confirming more strongly the 
truths come from on high, and contained in the 
sacred writings.’’ This illustrious astronomer has 
seen in this agreement the most valuable triumph 
and most noble conquest of intelligence. 

This scientific fact may be regarded even in a 
still more important light. It indicates that the 
author of Genesis has had just reason to look 
upon man as the last that appeared of living be- 
ings, and to regard him as the limit and comple- 
tion of the creation. If plants have preceded her- 
bivorous animals, because the latter must derive 
from these all that serves. them for nourishment, 
herbivorous animals must, in like manner, have 
appeared before the carnivorous species. In truth, 
without the herbivorous races, the carnivora must 
have died of hunger. For similar reasons the om- 
nivorous, or such races as live both on vegetables 
and animals, must have made their appearance at 
a later period. Accordingly man, who is omniv- 
orous par excellence, must have appeared last 
among living beings, since he requires the pres- 
ence of ail kinds of nourishment. 

On the other hand, when Scripture speaks of 
the creation of plants, it makes them vegetate 
and develop themselves before the appearance of 
the sun, and under conditions of light, heat, and 
humidity, different from those under which vege- 
tables now flourish. It has thus disclosed to us, 
thousands of years ago, an order of things which 
the fossil botanist has found to exist with great 
exactness, and which he has endeavored to explain 
by causes different from those whose action is now 
felt.* Scripture, therefore, has admitted, with 
reason, that the germination of vegetables com- 
menced before the sun had received the power of 
shedding his light on the earth; it is thus by mo- 
tives not less legitimate, and not less real, that it 
makes plants appear before animals, which they 
were destined to supply with nourishment. But 
let us considér whether Scripture has had equal 
reason for proclaiming the recent appearance of 
the human species as compared with other living 
species. 

What we have already observed, is in some 
measure a proof that the arrival of man on the 
earth must have been posterior to that of the 
greater part of animals, whether vertebrate or 
invertebrate. Not many serious difficulties can 
be formed on this point. The examination of fos- 
siliferous strata proves that the remains of our 
species do not begin to show themselves till we 
come amongst diluvial deposits, which are the 
most recent of those belonging to geological eras. 
Man has, therefore, formed part of the new gen- 
erations which have appeared on the surface of 
the earth; also the greater part of those with 
which he has been cotemporary have still their 
representatives among the living races. 

_ But man may be recent, even the newest of be- 
ings, and yet the date of his appearance may go 
so far back as the 7500 years which Scripture as- 
signs to him. Is it necessary to suppose with 
Scripture, that the last arrangement on the surface 
of the globe is more recent than the last and terri- 
ble catastrophe which laid it waste, a catastrophe 
followed by the renewal of the human race? 
Would it be reasonable for all ages, all people, 
and, in particular, our modern schools, to set 
*See Genesis i. 11 and 12; and our memoir on the 


Fossil Plants of the Coal Formation of the Polar regions, 
Bibl. Univ., July, 1834. 
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themselves in opposition to a date which assigns 
so youthful an age to our haughty race? Assur- 
edly not; geological investigations, the researches 
of history, and the study of monuments, all con- 
cur in demonstrating not only the recent date of 
man’s appearance, but particularly that of his ren- 
ovation. 

Here, therefore, Scripture is exact and within 
the limits of truth. The term it assigns to the 
cradle of humanity, although not very remote from 
that in which civilization has arrived at a degree 
of remarkable splendor, is still sufficient to explain 
and comprehend the various phases of it. We 
may include in these 7500 years all that authentic 
historical traditions have told us respecting the 
progress of man in the path of civilization. 

The Bible has, in lke manner, acknowledged 
the unity of the human species. This truth, for a 
long time disputed, has been regarded in our own 
times both by the most illustrious physiologists 
and most able anatomists as fully established. 
The intimate acquaintance of both these classes of 
observers with the proofs which demonstrate it, 
gives the greatest authority to their opinion, 

At some future period, not very remote, this 
question will probably cease to be open to any dis- 
pute. In fact, the black men who, by losing 
ground and going backwards in the path of civili- 
zation, have Jost, in a great measure, the beauty 
of their primitive type, are now returning to the 
blessings of intelligence, and have established 
themselves as nations. They show a tendency to 
remount to the point from which they receded : 
as the consequence of their progress in knowl- 
edge, and the improvement of their mental facul- 
ties, they will soon recover the type which they 
had lost. The development of their brain, the 
necessary consequence of the exercise of their 
minds, will make them acquire new forms; and 
soon they will cease to be distinguishable from the 
white race from which they sprung. With the 
advance of their intelligence, their language will 
become purer; their manners will undergo a cor- 
responding improvement ; and these men, not long 
since so debased, both in moral and physical qual- 
ities, will become the most manifest proof of the 
unity of the human species, as proclaimed by the 
first and most ancient historian. 

This primitive unity must necessarily imply a 
uniformity in the language of mankind, or in the 
manner of making themselves understood, and 
communicating their thoughts to each other. The 
Bible intimates this; and we can go back with it 
to the precise period when the confusion of lan- 
guages took place among the nations. A super- 
ficial study of the idioms of the primeval races has 
appeared, at first view, not very favorable to the 
idea of their having a common origin; but a more 
profound examination has shown in what manner 
all the languages spoken came gradually to differ 
from each other. (See note at the end of this ar- 
ticle.) 

It is not less deserving of attention that the Bible 
is the first book in which we find notions of classi- 
fication, analogous to those which naturalists em- 
ploy in the study of the different natural bodies, 
In the 11th chapter of Leviticus, in particular, we 
find a sketch of a method of distinguishing pure 
animals from impure, the latter of which the He- 
brews were forbidden to eat. God allowed the 





children of Israel to eat animals which ruminated 
,and had the feet cloven ; but they were interdicted 
|from using others. Swine, and even camels, 
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were included in the interdict ; the former because 
they did not ruminate, the latter because they had 
not their feet divided like oxen and sheep. 

Birds of prey were also, according to Scripture, 
impure animals, which the Hebrews were not per- 
mitted to use for food. They were allowed to 
make use only of long legged species (Gralla, 
Linn.) and those whose feet were adapted for 
swimming. They might employ for food all the 
marine and fresh-water fishes provided with scales 
and fins ; but they were not to eat such as were 
destitute of these appendages. In this ordination 
there can be no doubt that a great degree of wis- 
dom is shown; for the animals we now use for 
food belong to pure species; while, with the ex- 
ception of the hog, those which Moses regards as 
impure, are, in general, ill-fitted for human con- 
sumption. But what is most important to be re- 
marked is, that in this arrangement there can 
be traced the basis of a natural classification, 
which is still adopted in the most common sys- 
tems. 

Scripture is not less precise when it turns its 
attention to the objects of detail relating to living 
beings. It is, in particular, in delineating the 
manners of animals, that these writings exhibit an 
accuracy and conciseness which the greatest natur- 
alists have not surpassed. Its descriptions are so 
faithful and so precise, that they cannot be mis- 
taken. Thus it represents to us the lioness 
couched in her cave, watching with a restless eye 
the prey about to pass, and waiting with the ut- 
most anxiety on her young whelps. When she 
perceives the prey, we are told how she darts 
forth with the rapidity of the eagle, carrying her 
victim in her mouth to appease the hunger of her 
young ones. Very different from the young lions, 
the young ravens wander about from one place to 
another, oppressed by hunger ; they call with loud 
noise on their mother, who finds her greatest de- 
light in supplying them with food. 

It indicates to us, in like manner, the time of 
gestation and delivery of the hinds and wild goats, 
These animals are represented as bowing them- 
selves when they bring forth, and uttering sorrow- 
ful cries. The wild ass is spoken of as being 
singularly fierce, incapable of being subdued, and 
answering not to the voice of him who calls him- 
self its master; free, and ranging the mountains 
as his pasture ; his abode is in solitude, and his 
retreat the desert. 

Man, it tells us, cannot subdue the oryx ; he 
cannot force it to remain even for a single night in 
a stable ; still less can he make it submit to the 
yoke, to open the furrows and harrow the fertile 
valleys. Notwithstanding his power, the strength 
of man is incapable of making this untamable ani- 
mal assist him in his labors. He cannot make use 
of it to carry his harvests, or to gather them into 
his barns.* 


* See Job xxxix. 1 to 1]. We shall make only a single 
observation on these verses: it relates to the animal 
which the Hebrews called Reem, perhaps the oryx of the 
Greeks, spoken of by Martial and Oppian. This species 
appears to be the same as the Oryx antilope of natural- 
ists ; it is about the size of a stag, and its horns are slen- 
der, from two to three feet long. This antelope, or oryx 
of Elian, lives in large herds in the interior of Africa, and 
throughout the whole of Arabia. 

M. Rosenmiller, as well as Bochart, has translated the 
Hebrew term Reem by oryx, with so much the more 
reason, because the notion of the unicorn has been formed 
from some individuals which had lost one of their horns. 
This circumstance is the more probable, since the oryx 
presents this peculiarity, as well as the algazel and 
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The delineations of the manners of these apnj- 
mals are extremely true, and are expressed with 
remarkable conciseness. Such is the case with 
those the Bible gives us respecting the habits of 
the ostrich, a bird which it represents as void of 
affection for its young, which are in its eyes as if 
they were not its own. Forgetting her offspring, 
the ostrich leaves her eggs in the earth, and warm- 
eth them in the dust. A foolish and thoughtless 
mother, she cares not what may become of them ; 
forgetting that the foot may crush them, or that 
they may be destroyed by the cruel jaws of the 
tigers of the desert. But when it is the proper 
time, she raises her wings into the air; trusting 
to the strength of her legs, she scorneth the horse 
and his rider.* 

The description of the horse is not less faithful - 
the Bible represents it to us as full of strength and 
vigor, and bounding like a grasshopper. His neck 
is adorned with a flowing mane, and he paweth 
the earth with his foot. He leaps forward with 
mgs and goeth forth to meet the armed men, 

is breathing scatters terror; he mocketh at fear, 
neither turneth he back from the sword. When 
the quiver rattleth against him, the glittering spear 
and the shield, he swalloweth the ground with 
fierceness and rage. If he hears the sound of the 
trumpet, he exclaims, Let us advance ; he smell- 
eth the battle afar off, the thunder of the captains 
and the shouting. 

At the command of the Eternal, Scripture 
states, the hawk darts into the air, and extends 
her wings towards the south. At His voice, the 
eagle rises to the clouds, and places her nest on 
the top of the mountains. This bird inhabits the 
hollows of the rock, and dwells in the most inac- 
cessible cliffs of the crag. From these elevated 
heights the eagle watches her prey ; her piercing 
eyes discover it afar off. When she has seized it, 
she carries it to her young, who drink its blood. 
Under the guidance of their mother, the young 
eaglets soon descend to the plates where the 
carcass lies. Images of death, these birds bear, 
in some degree, its livery on their plumage.t 

Scripture often makes mention of the migrations 
undertaken by so many animals, particularly birds 
and fishes. it often compares the rapidity of birds 


leucoryx antelopes: all of these animals frequently be- 
come unicorn. 

However this may be, the details which Scripture gives 
us respecting the animal which it calls Reem, agree per- 
fectly with the Oryx antilope. See our Observations on 
the Unicorn of the ancients (Mem. de la Sociéié Linn de 
Bordeauz.) 

* See Job xxxix. 13 to18. The description of the os- 
trich in the book of Job is remarkable for its extreme 
truthfulness, as may be seen by perusing the passage 
referred to. It is singular to see in so ancient a book 
this habit of ostriches noticed, of raising their wings into 
the air when they wish to run before the wind. They 
know, by instinct, that their wings, under such circum- 
stances, will actas sails or oars. 

tSee Job xxxix. 19 to 25. This description of the 
horse is superior to all others that have since been writ- 
ten. 

t See Job xxxix. 26 te 30. The Hebrew word nescher 
(eagle) is derived from the verb schour, which properly 
signifies to contemplate. The authors of the Bible were 
uot ignorant that the eagle could fix its eyes on the sun. 
The prophets had also correctly observed that when the 
eagle moults he loses almost all his feathers (Micah i. 
16.) Scripture is not less correct, when it speaks of the 
manners of animals. See, for example, Proverbs xxx. 
25 to 28; Isaiah xxxiv. 14 and 15. The Proverbs con- 
tain details not less curious on inanimate bodies. Eze- 
kiel (iii. 9,and x. 1) had remarked, that the diamond was 
the hardest of stones, as the sapphire was one of the most 
brilliant. Zechariah, likewise, when wishing to deseribe 
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of passage, as they cross the seas, to the speed of 
vessels using their large sails as if they were huge 
wings. It shows to us the extensive journeys 
performed by these light inhabitants of the air, 
their immense numbers, their fatigues, the conse- 
quence of their lengthened flight, and the prompti- 
tude with which they alight when they reach the 
end of their journey. Everything, in the deline- 
ation of the manners of these birds of passage, is 
rapid and animated as the movements them- 
selves of the beings which people the aérial 
ocean.* 

We have enumerated some of the principal 
physical facts contained in the Bible; we have 
endeavored to show the relations they bear to 
those with which science has recently made us 
acquainted. It seems that nothing now remains 
fur us to ascertain. There is, however, one essen- 
tial point of which we have omitted to speak, and 
with this we shall terminate our researches. The 
Book of Wisdom, after having said that the 
almighty hand of God made the world out of 
nothing, adds, that he disposed all things by num- 
ber, weight, and measure. By this we are led to 
understand, that we ought to consider natural 
bodies under three aspects ; that is to say, under 
that of their extent, their weight, and the number 
of atoms or molecules which compose them. Per- 
haps it was thus meant to specify the principal 
modes of regarding bodies, or the principal 
branches of natural science. Physics would, in 
this way, be represented by measure, the mathe- 
matical sciences by number, and chemistry by 
weight. 

Scripture describes, in a few words, the prin- 
cipal properties of bodies, and how we may sum 
up their different appearance and different charac- 
ters. Thus God asks Job where he was when he 
laid the foundations of the earth, and when He 
established the measures thereoft where he was 
when He enclosed the sea with barriers, when it 
broke forth as a child which comes from the womb 
of its mother? or when, enveloping the clouds as 
with a garment, He surrounded it with darkness 
like the swaddling-bands of infancy? Has man 
ever known the paths of light, or the place of 
darkness? 

The details into which we have entered seem to 
prove, with some degree of evidence, that the 
physical truths most essential to the knowledge 
of the material world, are almost all indicated in the 
first books of the Bible. ‘They are never, indeed, 
fully developed, beeause Moses and his successors 
were not called upon to write scientific treatises. 
While speaking of God, and the works which 
proclaim his power, they have, as if in spite of 
themselves, allowed some gleams of their superior 
knowledge to break through. ‘Their object, and 
almost their sole object, has been to point out their 
duties to the people they were called upon to di- 
rect, and, particularly, to fill their minds with the 
fear of the Lord. It was sufficient to unveil to 
them the prineipal facts of this visible world, to 
convince them of the wisdom of the Most High, so 
clearly imprinted on the works he has produced. 


the impenitence of the Hebrews, says that they have 
hardened their heart like the diamond (vii. . This 
prophet was also acquainted with the mode of tryin: 
gold and purifying silver (xiii. 9.} The 23th chapter o 
<ob contains interesting details on the metals and precious 
Stones, 

*See Isaiah xlvi. 11; lx. 8; Hosea xi. 11; Joel ii. 
25; also the Psalms, 








Explaining them, accordingly, with an admirable 
conciseness, the greater part of these facts have 
escaped the notice of the first interpreters of Scrip- 
ture, who, from inability to comprehend them, 
have not given to the sacred books all the im- 
portance they now possess in our eyes. Their 
errors, altogether involuntary, are so much the 
less to be wondered at, since the Bible contains 
particulars for which we cannot yet assign a reason 
in the present state of our knowledge. The con- 
stant progress of human science will soon render 
them intelligible. ‘This is not the least of the ad- 
vantages of the sciences, nor the least valuable in- 
heritance we can leave to our descendants. They 
will not forget, more than we, that Scripture is a 
treasure open to all; and that it is the only book 
from which those that borrow run no risk of being 
accused of plagiarism. ‘The ideas which they 
may draw from it have already belonged to mil- 
lions of intelligences ; but if they extend them, if 
they understand them better than their predeces- 
sors, they will so much the more belong to them, 


since they shall have been the first to perceive 
them. 


Note.—We read, in Genesis xi. 1, Erat autem 
terra lalni unius et sermonum eorumdem, which 
may be translated thus :—‘‘ There was then upon 
the earth only one language and one speech.’’ 
The unity of the primeval language is perhaps 
more difficult to establish than that of the human 
species. In fact, we are without the most essen- 
tial data for solving the question. We shall, 
therefore, confine ourselves to a few observa- 
tions. 

If all the varieties or different races of men are 
derived from one stock, it follows, almost as a 
necessary consequence, that this must also have 


| been the case with their language, however diver- 


sified it may be. Now, it is almost demonstrated 
that the white race is the most ancient. We 
ought, therefore, to find among the idioms used by 
this race this preéminently primitive language— 
the mother of all the rest. 

The proof of the primitive unity of language is 
to be found, not only in the unity of the human 
species, but also in the confusion of languages 
which took place at the building of the tower of 
Babel. If confusion took place then, it could not 
have existed before. 

The history of the human race informs us, that 


at its origin there was only one speech (unus sermo.) 
But it is difficult for us now to go back to that 


primitive stock, from which have sprung the va- 


rious idioms which the different nations of the 
earth employ to express their ideas. All that is 


proved by the study of their characters, structure, 


and construction, is, that the most diverse among 
them have a family air and resemblance, which 
reveals a common origin.* 


If we assert the contrary, we shall be forced to 


establish as many human races as there are idioms 
without analogy or mutual connection ; that is to 
say, we should have to establish hundreds. This 
consequence would not be very philosophical ; it 
would oblige us, at least, to multiply the races 
almost in the inverse ratio of the number of indi- 
viduals who formed part of them. In fact, the 


* The knowledge of this primitive language is of no 


ee to Scripture ; it only interests philosophers. 
The 
It. 


ible, accordingly, contains no details in regard to 
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smallest tribes, and the most subdivided of savage 
nations, often present the most notable and strongly 
marked differences in their languages. As the 
consequence of this state of things, the interior of 
Afriea, or the unexplored regions of Australia, 
would contain a greater number of races than the 
whole of Europe or Asia. The same thing would 
hold true of America, where, however, it appears 
to be demonstrated, that the numerous languages 
of the natives are derived from a common stock, 
these having been subjected to the laws of other 
families of spoken languages. 

The most recent researches on the construction 
of different idioms, seem to have rendered it prob- 
able, that, after the violent separation of the hu- 
man species, they formed themselves into groups, 
or, if the term be preferred, into families. These 
groups daily tend to approach each other, and 
thus more and more indicate their paternity and 
mutual affinities. They thus present the best 
proof of their first and single point of departure ; 
they divide the human species into certain great 
characteristic families, the subsequent divisions of 
which come within the domain of history. These 
analogies and relations will become more and more 
apparent, in proportion as the philosophical study 
of uations, and the knowledge of their diverse 
idioms, acquire greater certainty and fuller de- 
velopment. 

The languages which form the Semitic branch, 
in which may be included Hebrew, Chaldee, 
Phenician, Syriac, Abyssinian, and Arabian, have 
been long recognized as having a common origin, 
and composing a great family. 

The same thing may be said of the Chinese and 
Indo-Chinese languages, which compose a single 
group, in which all the monosyllabic languages of 
the east may be included. 

With regard to the idioms known under the 
name of Indo-European, they compose a great 
family, including the Sanserit or ancient and sa- 
cred language of India; the ancient and modern 
Persian, which was at first considered to be a Tar- 
tar dialect; the Teutonic, with its diverse dia- 
leets, such as the Slavonic, Greek, and Latin, 
with its numerous derivatives. The Celtic dia- 
lects, which, according to Prichard, have the 
closest relation to the Indo-European languages, 
must be arranged in this group. 

Although the Sanscrit may appear, at first sight, 
to be a mother language, and to have only remote 
analogies with those which are somewhat modern, 
we arrive at another conclusion when we compare, 
with some attention, the Sanscrit and the Greek, 
for example. This examination is found to prove 
that numerous relations exist between these two 
idioms, which would at first appear to have nothing 
in common. Some curious details on this point 
will be found in a notice placed at the head of 
Burnout’s Greek Grammar.* Similar analogies 
are observable between the Sanscrit, the Persian, 
and all the old and new dialects of the north; as 
is also found to be the case between the first of 
these languages and the Hebrew. We shall 
find the proof of this assertion in the excellent 
German work published by Bopp. This skilful 
philologist has there compared all these languages 
with the Sanscrit. Now, as the Greek also 
appears to be derived from it, judging from the 
great number of words common to the two idioms, 


* See page 10 of the 37th edition. Paris, 1842. 
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it will follow, that all are derived from one anq 
the same language. 

The same thing would appear to be the case 
with the most ancient languages, such as the 
Hebrew, the Chaldee, the Pheenician, the Syriac 
the Abyssinian, and the Arabic; among which 
may be included the Egyptian, the affinity of 
which to the Hebrew is not less manifest. "The 
analogies of all these idioms are so numerous, 
that, according to M. Cellérier, a great number of 
modes of speech and foreign terms of expression, 
principally Arabian, are to be found in the Book 
of Job. He assures us that he has counted eighty. 
five words in that book which are not to be ine: 
with in any other of the Old Testament books. 
He has also noticed in it twelve Syriae expres. 
sions, eighteen Chaldean, and fifty-three Arabian, 
This observation, however, applies only to th: 
poetical part; the prologue and epilogue are 
written in Mosaic Hebrew, and in the ordinary 
narrative style. (Introduction to the Old Tesiq. 
ment, p. 494.) 

The Latin, which, like the Greek, has a close 
relationship to the Sanscrit, is evidently a deriv. 
ative and secondary idiom. The greater part of 
those of Europe, such as the Italian, Spanish, 
English, and French, are derived from it. At 
least, they exhibit such striking resemblances, and 
such numerous agreements, that it is easy to rec- 
ognize in them the traces of the language from 
which they have been derived. 

It is difficult, therefore, in the actual state of 
things, to go back to the primitive stock from 
which all spoken languages have sprung. A) 
that can be done, is to recognize affinities, more or 
less strongly marked, between them, and to detect, 
as it were, distinct groups or families. Notwit)- 
standing the great differences observable between 
certain idioms, we conclude, after an attentive ex- 
amination, by discovering in them certain charae- 
ters which reveal a common origin, and a primary 
and single steck. 

The exertions of the most illustrious philologisis 
of our times, have been directed to this importan! 
point in the history of language. Their researches 
on the signs, the structure, and construction of the 
numerous idioms which mankind have employed 
to communicate their thoughts, have proved, be- 
yond a doubt, that these constitute distinet groups 
and many great families. Yet, they have found 
in them, considered collectively, too close analv- 
gies, and too obvious affinities, to admit of regar’- 
ing them otherwise than as all derived from a siv- 
gle and primitive stock, or a mother language. 

This appears so much the more probable, whet 
we consider that we often discover stronger re- 
semblances between the idioms spoken by nations 
situate at great distances from each other, thal 
between those used by neighboring tribes. 
occurs at times, even between nations who have 
no historical connection, and who, accordingly, 
ean afford us ro reason for affinities existing be 
tween their respective languages. Klaproth, in 
his Asiatic Memoirs,* has mentioned numerous 
examples of these singular resemblances. 

If, as the most eminent scientific individuals 
have supposed, the origin of language depends o 
the faculty given to man to express his thouglils 
by means of words and particular characters, this 
faculty must be indefinite. It would, in fact, ap 


Bes 
his 


* Paris, 1824, tome i., p. 214. 
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to be so. This circumstance may permit us 
to conceive the numerous alterations and modifica- 
tions which language has undergone; modifica- 
tions of such a nature that often the words of one 
idiom belong to one class, and its grammar to 
another. Even a new language sometimes results 
from this, differing from that whence it is derived, 
and further distinguished from it by the adoption 
of new grammatical forms altogether peculiar to 
itself.* 





From the Examiner. 


The Life of the Rev. Joseph Blanco White, written 
by himself; with Portions of his Correspond- 
ence. Edited by Joun Hamitron Tuom. Three 
vols. Chapman. 


Tus book is properly described by its editor as 
the materials of an autobiography, rather than the 
completed work. It is in three parts. The first 
strictly autobiographical, containing a narrative of 
events, and addressed to the writer’s friend, Doc- 
tor Whateley. The second, entitled ** A Sketch 
of my Mind in England,’’ going over much of the 
ground of the autobiographical sketch, and shaped 
into a history of the writer’s religious experience. 
The third, and most extensive, made up of jour- 
nals, note-books, and correspondence. Mr. Thom 
has discharged his duty to his friend with mani- 
fest care and affection; and though the arrange- 
ment tends to a little confusion and repetition now 
and then, the subject of the book is from first to 
last very faithfully reflected. ‘The omission of 
oceasional redundancies, and the intrusion of edito- 
rial matter, would not in this respect have im- 
proved it. 

Blanco White was a name well known in Lon- 
don and Oxford society twenty years ago. It was 
never doubted, we believe, that he was a sincere 
wan; though he passed for a very ‘‘ crotchety”’ 
ove. ‘This book will improve his reputation. 
There is much in the peculiar construction of his 
mind—in its close union of the moral with the 
intellectual faculties, and in its restless desire for 
iruth—which may remind the reader of Doctor 
Arnold. Both have, in an unusual degree, what 
the French call caractére: a word of more mean- 
ing than the analogous one in English. 

The outline of Blanco White's life is curious. 
He was a Spaniard; his father of an Irish stock, 
his mother Andalusian; and born in 1775, at 
Seville, at that time the most bigoted town of 
Spain. His family were engaged in mercantile 
affurs, and formed a sort of small Irish colony in 
Seville; but misfortunes overtook them, and his 
mother, a religious enthusiast, took Blanco from 
the merchant’s desk and devoted him to the Ro- 
man Catholic chureh. This false step colored his 
future life. Strongly disinclined to religious dis- 
cipline, his mother’s influence prevailed against 
repeated attempts to disengage himself from it. 
Ile took priest’s orders in the Colegio Mayor, 
was elected rector of his college, and became one 
of the chaplains of the Chapel Royal of St. Ferdi- 
nand. But by the time he had attained this rank 
in his church, its degrading influences were so bit- 
terly felt by him, as well for other members of his 
family as himself, that he saw no alternative be- 
tween infidelity or flight. He chose the latter, 
and came to England in 1810. 


*From the Bibliothéque Universelle de Genéve, No. 
106, 1844, pp. 321-356. 


He was imperfectly acquainted with the lan- 
guage, was without resources, (the political trou- 
bles of Spain having further involved his family 
affairs,) and without a friend. But he had known 
Lord Holland in Spain, and that generous noble- 
man became his active patron. He was enabled 
to establish a Spanish journal; conducted it till 
the expulsion of the French in 1814; and received 
a pension of 2507. a year from the foreign office. 
Then he seems to have set himself to that arduous 
task of reéducating himself in English, which 
gives peculiar interest to his life. He literally 
recast his mind in an English mould; in a few 
years never thought but in English; and wrote 
an admirable English style, strong and simple. 

But having for this purpose fixed his residence 
in Oxford, a sort of evil religious destiny awaited 
him there. In the High Protestant Oxford party, 
his vehement southern temperament recognized 
what he thought the temple of his youth’s religion 
renovated and purified ; the priest revived in him ; 
he set himself to new examination of the Christian 
religion, and became an ardent member of the 
English Protestant Church. We observe at this 
time the affectionate care and forethought of Lord 
Holland, in an effort to bring him back to the 
quieter paths of literature. His friendly kindness 
forced him into Holland House with the office of 
tutor to the present lord; but after two years he 
flung off the generous restraint, and threw himself 
headlong into religious controversy. He wrote the 
Doblado Letters, assailed Charles Butler’s Book of 
the Church, and in a work called Internal Evidences 
against Roman Catholicism, declared himself 
against Catholic Emancipation. pty exulted, 
and Allen grieved. Keswick bid him God-speed 
in his glorious efforts; while Holland House re- 
proached him that after all his efforts to divest 
himself of the rags of Popery, the mantle of Fa- 
ther Torquemada should be still cleaving like the 
shirt of Nessus. 

It is very evident, however, that no man could 
have been more sincere than Blanco White at this 
time. He wrote what he plainly felt; and with- 
out care of what its help to bigotry, or to his own 
fortune, might be. He seems unatfectedly amazed 
when Oxford straightway creates him a master of 
arts, and the Duke of York gives him a commis- 
sion for his son, (whose birth is one of the myste- 
ries unexplained in the volumes.) He became a 
clergyman of the English church, and preached 
both in London and Oxford. 

We suspect that Blanco’s first grave doubt of 
the course he had taken came with his unlooked- 
for worldly rewards. His nature was not suspi- 
cious of others; but it was querulous to a painful 
degree in things affecting itself; and sensitively 
alive to what the world might think, and people 
say. Nor did he mend his position by voting, four 
years later, for Peel’s reélection at Oxford. But 
there seems no reason to doubt that his Oxford life 
was a reasonably happy one. He made friendships 
in the common room of Oriel which survived the 
changes of his after life. He corresponded with 
Southey and Coleridge; explained the Roman 
Catholic breviary to Pusey and Froude ; had a high 
and earnest delight in intercourse with Newman 
and Whateley; started a review of his own be- 
cause Murray was starving his Quarterly contribu- 
tors; and was cheered in its failure, as in every 
other failure or calamity he met with, by the un- 
failing kindness of his friends at Holland House, 








and their delicate and generous sympathy. It was 
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a remark of his when near the close of his life, 
that he could not see the mere handwriting of Lord 
Holland without a sudden expansion of his heart. 

Blanco White left Oxford when Whately went 
to Dublin. The archbishop prevailed with him to 
accept a home in his family, and during this happy 
residence with the Whatelys he published his 
well-known answer to Moore’s Travels of an Irish 
Gentleman in Search of a Religion. But what he 
saw of the Protestant clergy in Dublin was not of 
a kind to settle a wavering faith ; doubts recurred 
he could not cope with; and in the course of re- 
monstrance with a friend who had turned Unita- 
rian, he turned Unitarian himself. A question of 
his absolute sincerity cannot be raised. He proved 
it by the most painful sacrifices; by what we 
must even call heroism, of a noble and touching 
kind. The truth was that his mind had never 
recovered the first shock of the Jesuit discipline 
of Spain; it had rushed to a compromise, and 
compromises only last for a time. He left the 
friends who were so dear to him; and passed the 
remaining five years of his life at Liverpool, among 
strangers who became friends. 

Here his health, always feeble, gave way com- 
pletely, and he was seldom free from grievous suf- 
fering. Itis due to him to say that no mental 
conflict increased its pains. Of his new faith he 
had no doubt or misgiving; it sustained and we 
him hopeful to the last. His letters to his old 
Oxford friends are beautiful: particularly those to 
Newman and Hawkins, (Arnold's friend, the pro- 
vost of Oriel.) Still more beautiful is the conduct 
of the best of his old friends to him. By whom- 
soever these volumes may be read, the name of 
Whately will hereafter be less associated with 
logic, rhetoric, and learning, than with those no- 
ble and delightful traits of personal character 
which, connecting and elevating the whole human 
race, warm and endear us all to each other. ‘To 
nothing of this was Blanco insensible; and in 
spite of his pains, and of a sort of desire to cleave 
to martyrdom, the kindness of his Whatelys, 
Baden Powells, and Lord Hollands, true and un- 
swerving to the end, gave him not a few happy 
days in his last five years at Liverpool. He wrote 
to John Mill and for the London and Westminster 
Review. He published On Heresy, and every- 
where avowed his change of belief. He main- 
tained a long and regular correspondence with 
Doctors Norton, Tuckerman, and Channing, of 
America. He waited steadily for death, and met 
the awful change with cheerful resignation. 
Among his last prayers was one that God would 
relieve the world from all established priesthoods. 
He died in 1840. 

We have left ourselves no space to illustrate 
this sketch by extracts from the volumes at 
present ; but we will take another opportunity of 
showing the character of their contents, and the 
occasional passages of criticism and reflection 
which relieve their more prominent details. 


MRS. CAUDLE’S 





MRS. CAUDLE’S DEAR MOTHER. 


‘Ts your cold better to-night, Caudle? Yes: 
I thought it was. °T will be quite well to-mor- 
row, I dare say. There’s a love! You don’t 
take care enough of yourself, Caudle, you don't. 
And you ought, I’m sure; if only for my sake. 
For whatever I should do, if anything was to hap- 


DEAR MOTHER. 





pen to you—but I won't think of it; no, I can’: 
bear to think of that. Still, you ought to take 
care of yourself; for you know you ’re not strong 
Caudle; you know you ‘re not. e 

‘“Wasn’t dear mother so happy with us, to- 
night? Now, you need n’t go to sleep, so sud- 
denly. I say, wasn’t she so happy? You don’; 
know? How can you say you don’t know! Yoy 
must have seen it. But she always is happier 
here than anywhere else. Ha! what a temper 
that dear soul has! I call it a temper of satin ; jt 
is so smooth, so easy, and so soft. Nothing puts 
her out of the way. And then, if you only knew 
how she takes your part, Caudle! I’m sure, if 
youd been her own son ten times over, she 
could n’t be fonder of you. Don’t you think so, 
Caudle? Eh, love? Now, do answer. How 
can you tell? Nonsense, Caudle; you must have 
seen it. I’m sure, nothing delights the dear sou! 
so much as when she’s thinking how to please 
you. 

**Don’t you remember Thursday night, the 
stewed oysters when you came home! That was 
all dear mother’s doings! ‘ Margaret,’ says she 
to me, ‘it’s a cold night; and don’t you think 
dear Mr. Caudle would like something nice before 
he goes to bed?’ And that, Caudle, is how the 
oysters came about. Now, don’t sleep, Caudle: 
do listen to me, for five minutes; ‘tis n’t often | 
speak, goodness knows. 

** And then, what a fuss she makes when 
you ’re out, if your slippers arn’t put to the fire 
for you. She’s very good? Yes—I know she is, 
Caudle. And hasn't she been six months— 
though I promised her not to tell you—six months, 
working a watch-pocket for you! And with her 
eyes, dear soul—and at her time of life ! 

** And then what a cook she is! I’m sure, 
the dishes she ‘ll make out of next to nothing! | 
try hard enough to follow her: but, I’m not 
ashamed to own it, Caudle, she quite beats me. 
Ha! the many nice little things she ‘d simmer up 
for you—and I can’t do it; the children, you 
know it, Caudle, take so much of my time. | 
ean’t do it, love: and I often reproach myself 
that I can’t. Now, you shan’t go to sleep, Cau- 
dle; at least, not for five minutes. You must 
hear me. 

‘*T’ve been thinking, dearest—ha! that nasty 
cough, love!—I ‘ve been thinking, darling, if we 
could only persuade dear mother to come and live 
with us. Now, Caudle, you can’t be asleep; 
it’s impossible—you were coughing only this 
minute—yes, to live with us. What a treasure 
we should have in her! Then, Caudle, you never 
need go to bed without something nice and hot. 
And you want it, Caudle. You don’t want u? 
Nonsense, you do; for you’re not strong, Cau- 
dle; you know you ‘re not. 

‘** I’m sure, the money she “d save us in house- 
keeping. Ha! what an eye she has for 2 joint! 
The butcher does n’t walk that could deceive dear 
mother. And then, again, for poultry! What a 
finger and thumb she has for a chicken! I never 
could market like her: it’s a gift—quite a gift. 

‘* And then you recollect her marrow-puddings? 
You don't recollect *em? Oh, fie! Caudle, how 
often have you flung her marrow-puddings in my 
face, wanting to know why I could n’t make ‘em! 
And I would n’t pretend to do it after dear mother. 
I should think it presumption. Now, love, if she 
was only living with us—come, you ‘re not asleep, 





Caudle—if she was only living with us, you could 
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have marrow-puddings every day. Now, don’t! MS., “suddenly went into tears ; and I went to 


fling yourself about and begin to swear at marrow- 
uddings ; you know you like ’em, dear. 

«* What a hand, too, dear mother has for a pie- 
crust! But it’s born with some people. What 
do you say! Why wasn’t it born with me? Now, 
Caudle, that ’s crael—unfeeling of you ; I would n’t 
have uttered such a reproach to you for the whole 
world. People can’t be born as they like. 

* How often, too, have you wanted to brew at 
home! And I could never learn anything about 
brewing. But, ha! what ale dear mother makes ! 
You never tasted it? No, I know that. “But I 
recollect the ale we used to have at home: father 
never would drink wine after it. The best sherry 
was nothing like it. You dare say not? No, it 
was n't indeed, Caudle. Then, if dear mother was 
ouly with us, What money we should save in beer! 
And then you might always have your own nice, 
pure, good, wholesome ale, Caudle; and what 
good it would do you! For you’re not strong, 
Caudle. 

‘And then dear mother’s jams and preserves, 
love! I own it, Caudle; it has often gone to my 
heart that with cold meat you have n't always had 
a pudding. Now, if mother was with us, in the 
matter of fruit puddings, she ’d make it summer 
all the year round. But I never could preserve— 
now mother does it, and for next to no money 
whatever. What nice dogs-in-a-blanket she ‘d 
make for the children! What's dogs in a blanket ? 
Oh, they ’re delicious—as dear mother makes ’em. 

‘“ Now, you have tasted her Irish stew, Caudle? 
You remember that! Come, you ’re not asleep— 
you remember that? And how fond you are of it! 
And I never can have it made to please you! 
Now, what a relief to me it would be if dear 
mother was always at hand that you might have a 
stew when you liked. What a load it would be 
off my mind. 

“Again, for pickles! Not at all like anybody 
else's pickles. Her red cabbage—why it’s as 
crisp as biscuit! And then her walnuts—and her 
Eh, Caudle? You know how you 
love pickles; and how we sometimes tiff about 
‘en’ Now if dear mother was here, a word 
would never pass between us. And I’m sure 
nothing would make me happier, for—you ‘re not 
asleep Caudle!—for I can’t bear to quarrel, can 
], love? 

* The children, too, are so fond of her! And 
she ‘d be such a help to me with °em! I’m sure, 
with dear mother in the house, I should n’t care a 
lig for measles, or anything of the sort. 
nurse, she *s such a treasure ! 


all sorts ! 


And the darning and mending for the children, it 
really gets quite beyond me now, Caudle. Now 
with mother at my hand, there would n’t be a 
stitch wanted in the house. 

‘And then when you ’re out late, Caudle—for 
I know you must be out late, sometimes ; I can’t 
expect you, of course, to be always at home— 
Why then dear mother could sit up for you, and 
nothing would delight the dear soul half so much. 

‘* And so, Caudle, love, I think dear mother had 
better come, don’t yout Eh, Caudle? Now, 
youre not asleep, darling; don’t you think 
she'd better come’ You say No? You say No 
again’ You won’t have her, you say. You wont, 
that’s flat? Caudle—Cau-Cau-dle—Cau—dle—”’ 

‘Here, Mrs. Caudle,’ says Mr. C. in his 
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sleep.’’—Punch. 





NEWSPAPER REPORTS OF MURDERS. 

Larce sheets are as unfavorable to newspaper 
literature as large theatres have proved to dra- 
matic art. In both cases excessive space has 
necessarily led to coarseness of execution. 

To the excessive size of our newspapers may in 
no slight degree be attributed the want of artistical 
handling in their reports of murders. It is useless 
to complain of the prominence given to such topics. 
The public will have them. ‘The monotony of 
orderly business-life begets an irresistible craving 
for such strong stimulants. Even those who cry 
out against such pandering to a vitiated taste can- 
not resist reading. But the same cause which 
has driven our newspapers to reprint parliament- 
ary reports and foreign office protocols entire, in- 
stead of presenting their readers with a manage- 
able analysis—the necessity of filling up—obliges 
them to enter into all the revolting minutia of 
every act of butchery. 

For some weeks back, Hocker and Tawell 
have duly occupied their couple of columns or 
more in the morning prints. Some other culprits 
preceded them in this unenviable notoriety ; and 
the anonymous miscreant in St. Giles’ promises 
to succeed them. It is consolatory to reflect that 
gross crimes must be comparatively few in num- 
ber, when so much is made of those that do occur ; 
but this searcely compensates for the nausea occa- 
sioned by being crammed day after day by wire- 
drawn narratives of revolting transactions, stuffed 
out with maudlin and mawkish commentary. 

Not the least mischievous consequence of this 
spinning-out system is its tendency to introduce 
a knowledge of the practices of low habitual de- 
pravity, where otherwise such knowledge never 
could have intruded. There is nothing contami- 
nating in the contemplation of strong passion— 
the death-struggles of sudden passion or undying 
vindictiveness. But when—as in the cases of 
Hocker and the murderer of the unhappy woman 
in St. Giles’—minute details of the crime and 
riminal lay bare the habitual demoralization of 


“And at her time of life. what a needlewoman ! | the very outcasts of society, the mind is familiar- 
JANG ¢ 44 “ « 7) d . |} 


ized with images which can scarcely be entertained 
without affecting its purity. The female mind in 
Great Britain owes much to the care with which it 
is kept even from the knowledge of some classes of 
vice and vicious characters ; and the male mind of 
Great Britain is kept comparatively pure by being 
constantly reminded of the necessity of respecting 
this ignorance. ‘This is the characteristic of brit- 
ish domestic life to which the superior purity of 
the domestic morals of Britain is mainly owing. 
Its permanence will be seriously endangered, if the 
loathsome details of brute and squalid sensuality 
are to be smuggled into the family circle under the 
mask of a tale of murder.—Spectator. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. | illuminated with blue, purple, and gold, after the 
| 


BOOKSELLING AFTER THE INVENTION OF 
PRINTING. 


Some time between the years 1430 and 1445, 
there lived in Mayence a rich goldsmith, whose 
name was John Fust or Faust, the first man who 
suld a printed book. His name has always been 
associated with that of Guttenberg and Schoeffer 
as one of the inventors of printing; but, as is 
reasonably to be inferred, erroneously ; for in all 
the evidence with which the annals of typography 
supply us, he appears as the capitalist by whose 
pecuniary advances Guttenberg was able to bring 
his art into practical operation. Having vainly 
endeavored to produce good print in Strasburg, 
after expending a fortune, Guttenberg returned to 
his native town, Mayence, and opened his mind to 
Faust. ‘The goldsmith—manifestly a shrewd inan 
of business—saw, from the progress his fellow- 
citizen had made in his new method of producing 
books, that the thing was likely to turn out a good 
speculation, and warmly embarked in it. A 
partnership was speedily entered into, and in 
1445 a printing-press was set up in Mayence, for 
taking impressions from the wooden blocks with 
which Guttenberg commenced his art. ‘The gold- 
smith and his associate worked in secret, and for 
some time without success ; till Peter Schoeffer, 
an illuminator of manuscripts, and a confidential 
person in their employ, hit upon the expedient of 
making movable metal types by means of punches 
and matrices. Faust was so delighted with Schoef- 
fer for his ingenuity, that he not only took him 
into partnership, but gave him his daughter in 
marriage. This happened in 1452. Much pa- 
tience and capital were expended even after this 
advance in the art made by Peter Schoeffer. The 
first book they tried the new system on was the 
Latin Bible, and before twelve sheets of it had 
been printed, Guttenberg and Faust had expended 
upwards of 4000 florins. Still they persevered, 
and after three years of laborious exertion, the 
Bible was completed.* A good number of this— 
the first of all first editions—having been struck 
of ready fur the market, the next thing was to 


devise means for disposing of them, and it was | 


determined that Faust should travel with copies, 
calling them manuscripts. ‘It is certain,”’ says 
Lambinet, ‘‘that Faust, Schoeffer, and their 
partners, sold or exchanged in Germany, Italy, 
Franee, and the most celebrated universities, the 
books which they had printed.""¢ This was a 
matter of very great difficulty and delicacy. ‘The 
process by which the books were produced was a 
secret, which every person whom Guttenberg or 
Faust took into their employ was bound by oath 
not to divulge; to say that the bibles were pro- 
duced otherwise than by the usual plan, would 
have partly divulged the secret, and it was for 
that reason that the whole of their work was ex- 
ecuted in exact imitation of writing. The Bible 
was printed on parchment, the capital letters 

* This Bible—the first perfect printed book which ever 
was issued—was a folio, in two volumes, consisting of 
637 leaves, priated in large Gothic or German characters. 
It has no date, and is knowa by bibliopolists as the 
* Mazarine Bible,” a copy ot it having been discovered, 
long after it was printed, in the library of Cardinal 
Mazarine, in the College des Quartre Nations. Several 
other copies have since turned up. It is executed with 
wonderful accuracy and neatness, considering it was the 
first specimen of the press. 

+ “ Recherches sur Ul Origine de UImprimerie”—(Re- 
searches on the Origin of Printing.) 


INVENTION OF PRINTING. 





manner of ancient manuscripts, and they were 
sold as such at manuscript price—namely, sixty 
crowns. 

About the year 1463, Faust set out on a book. 
selling expedition through Italy, Germany, and 
finally to Patis, with a stock in trade, consistins 
chiefly of bibles and psalters. In each place there 
is every reason to believe he not only busied him- 
self in selling his bibles and psalters, but organized 
agencies for the sale of his wares in his owy 
absence. Having disposed of as many of his folios 
as he could to the Parisians at sixty crowns, he— 
unwisely perhaps—reduced their price, first to 
forty, and then to twenty crowns. his naturally 
excited the apprehension and the ire of the lihrair:s 
and scribes, of whom Paris was at that period the 
head quarters, there being no fewer than six 
thousand persons who subsisted by copying and 
illuminating manuscripts. It was not in nature 
that this large and important body—who held their 
privileges under the university—should sit tamely 
by and see a man selling for twenty crowns what 
they got from sixty to ahundred for. The rapidity 
with which Faust produced his pseudo-manuscripis, 
so as to supply the constant demands which his 
low charges produced on his stock, gave rise ty, 
suspicion that he dealt with the Evil One. ‘this 
suspicion was strengthened when the transcribers 
—who were principally monks—set about com- 
paring the various copies of Faust’s bibles. They 
found a degree of resemblance in each of the books 
—even to the minutest dot—which they concluded 
could only have been produced by supernatura! 
means. The enmity of the scribes against Faust 
as an underselling bookseller, now threatened to 
become a religious persecution. The fraud one: 
discovered, however, Faust’s case was taken up 
by the civil power, and he was obliged to fly from 
Paris, to escape the officers of justice. He returned 
to Mayence, but found no rest there; wherever 
he had sold his books, he had of course practised 
deception, and the agents of justice were equai\; 
clamorous for him in his native town. He with- 
drew to Strasburg. 








In the mean while, Mayence was taken }y 
/storm by Adolphus of Nassau. By this eveo' 
| Faust and Schoeffer’s journeymen were dispersed, 
,and deeming themselves absolved from their oat 
| of secrecy, they carried the invention into various 
_ parts of Europe, many of them setting up press: 
}of theirown. Then, and not till then, Faust ma 
la merit of necessity, and wrote and circulated « 
| work in which he deseribed the whole process 
which his books were executed. That ther 
should be no further doubt or ambiguity as | 
whether the productions of himself and partners 
| were manuscripts or print, he placed at the end o! 
| his little book the following colophon or inserip- 
tion :—* This present work, with all its embe- 
lishments, was done, not with the pen and ink. 
but by a newly invented art of casting letters. 
printing, &c., by me, John Faust, and my son-t0- 
law, Peter Schoeffer, in the famous city of Mentz 
upon the Rhine.”’ In this, as in every other 
instance, honesty proved to be the best policy: 
for now that Faust had cleared up the mystery, he 
was no longer pursued as an impostor; and ulti- 
mately we find him in 1466 in Paris, making 
arrangements for establishing a permanent agency 
for the sale of the productions of his own and his 
son-in-law’s press. This, as we shall presently 
see, he effected. In the midst of his labors, how- 
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ever, death overtook him. In that year the plague 
raged in the French capital, and John Faust fell a 
yietim to it, far away from his home and his friends. 

Such is a bare outline of the career of one of 
the parents of omg + and the sole father of 
modern bookselling. John Faust (otherwise John 
Hand) was the very reverse of such a necroman- 
cer and personal friend of the Evil One as tradition 
and error have succeeded in picturing him. The 
truth is, he is often confounded with Jean-Freder- 
ic Faust, a charlatan and almanac-maker, who 
lived about a century after the goldsmith’s death, 
and upon whose history Goethe, the German poet, 
constructed his celebrated play. Nothing could 
be more opposite than the characters of the two 
men: the one a plodding, yet withal liberal and 
far-sighted tradesman ; the other a quack, but one, 
we may mention, not quite unconnected with the 
mysteries of the book-trade. ‘To insure his alma- 
nacs a large sale, he advertised them as having 
been annually dictated to him by Beelzebub. The 
confounding of the two men took its rise most 
likely from the cunning of the monks, after the 
Reformation ; of which, there is no question, the 
diffusion of the Bible, by means of the press, was 
the primary cause. ‘They therefore owed John 
Faust no good-will for the part he unwittingly 
took in destroying their system, and tried to de- 
fame his memory by mixing up his life with that 
of a mountebank. 

The venerable goldsmith, printer and bookseller, 
did not depart this life till he had placed the Paris 
agency on a secure footing. The name of the 
agent he employed was Herman de Statten, and 
the agency was carried on at the house of one 
John Guymier, as we learn from a curious docu- 
ment found in a copy of Faust and Schoeffer’s 
edition of the Latin Bible. It is a deed of sale of 
the book to Tourneville, Bishop of Angiers, and 
runs thus ;—** I, Herman, a German, workman of 
the honest and disereet John Guymier, sworn 
bookseller of the university of Paris, acknowledge 
to have sold to the illustrious and Jearned master 
William, of Tourneville, archbishop and canon of 
Angiers, my most respectable lord and master, a 
Bible printed at Mentz (Mayence) upon vellum, in 
two volumes, for the price and sum of forty 
crowns, which I have absolutely received, which 
also | ratify by these presents, promising to abide 
by the same, and guaranteeing my lord, purchaser 
of the said Bible, against any one who would dis- 
possess him. In ratification of which I have 
hereunto affixed my seal, this fifth day of the 


month of April, in the year of our Lord m.ccccixx. 


Herman.”’* By this we perceive that since they 
first came into Paris, the printed bibles were ele- 
vated in price. 

It happened, unfortunately, that Herman of 
Statten failed to obtain any legal instrument of 
naturalization in France; and when he died— 
which he did a few years after his master, Faust— 
his effeets were confiscated as the property of a 
foreigner. ‘The books intrusted to him by Schoffer, 
and amounting in value to 1100 franes, were inclu- 
ded in the confiscation. Schoeffer, however, ob- 
tained restitution through the liberality of Louis 
XI. It is a striking illustration of the value and 


scarcity of money at that period, that the King of 


France found it inconvenient to pay the sum— 
equal only to £45, 6s. 8d.—at once ; but did so in 
two yearly instalments ! 


*Dr. Dibdin’s Bibliotheca Spenceria, vol. i., page 16, note. 
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The distribution of Faust, Schoeffer, and Com- 
pany’s workmen at the siege of Mayence in 1462, 
began by this time (1470) to operate through- 
out Europe, by supplying printers to various con- 
tinental cities. At this early time most printers 
sold their own books; and if we state the differ- 
ent periods at which printing was introduced into 
various countries, we shall show also when books 
of print began to be sold in each place. The first 
introduction of this invention into Italy was at 
Subbiaco, in 1465; into Paris, in 1469; into 
England, (Westminster,) in 1474; into Spain, 
(Barcelona,) in 1475; into Abyssinia, in 1521 ; 
into Mexico in 1550 ; into the East Indies, (Goa,) 
in 1577; into Peru, (Lima,) in 1586; into North 
America, (Cambridge, Boston and Philadelphia.) 
in 1640. One of the most active of the German 
printers and booksellers, between 1473 and 1513, 
was Ant. Kober, at Nuremberg, who had 24 
presses and nearly 100 workmen in his employ, 
and kept open shops at Frankfort, Leipsic, Am- 
sterdam, and Venice, all conducted with the great- 
est regularity and order. He had on sale not only 
works of his own publication, but also works 
of other publishers. At Ulm and Basle there 
were likewise several booksellers carrying on an 
extensive trade. The many pilgrimages (Wall- 
fahrten) to holy places in the interior of Ger- 
many—which were then as much frequented as 
the sacred shrines in India, and are so still in 
some Roman Catholic countries—offered them 
good opportunities for disposing of their books, 
particularly of those having a religious tendency, 
which were printed on cheap linen paper, instead 
of the expensive parchment formerly in use. 

Wherever we turn, we shall find that, once in- 
troduced into a country, the press was kept in 
extraordinary activity, and books were spread in 
all directions. ‘There were in England, from the 
time of Caxton to 1600, no fewer than three hun- 
dred and fifty printers. Ames and Herbert have 
recorded the titles of ten thousand different works 
printed here in the same interval; the yearly av- 
erage number of distinct works issued and sold in 
the hundred and thirty years was seventy-five. 
The number of copies of each was, however, in 
all probability small, for the early booksellers 
were cautious. Even Grafton only printed 500 
copies of his complete edition of the Scriptures 
(that of 1504;) and yet so great was the demand 
for the English Bible, that there are still extant 








‘copies of 326 editions of it which were printed 
| between 1526 and 1600. 

| In Italy the works of the old classic Roman au- 
thors were rapidly printed, when means for doing 
so were introduced. In Switzerland, especially at 
'Geneva and Basle, a great number of books, 
ichiefly of a religious character, were printed and 
‘sold immediately after presses were set up. In- 
‘deed, the trading talent of the Swiss manifested 
‘itself in the beginning of the sixteenth century 
‘very prominently in relation to books, for they 
| supplied booksellers even to Germany—to which 
/we must now return. 

In the dawn of literary commerce, wholesale 
| trade, in whatever article, was chiefly conducted at 
fairs, which took place once, twice, or thrice 
a-vear. To these great meetings manufacturers 
‘and agriculturists brought such produce as was 
jof a perishable character, and which was pur- 
'ehased by retailers, who either came from differ- 
‘ent parts of the country, or employed local agents 
|to purchase on their account. Amongst other 
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manufacturers, the printers brought their goods, 
which were bought by retailers, and distributed 
by them throughout the country. At first the 
greatest quantity of booksellers’ stalls was assem- 
bled at the Frankfort fairs, where multitudes of 
strangers and merchants met. Ant. Kober of 
Nuremberg, Ch. Plantin of Antwerp, and Ste- 
phanus (Etienne) of Paris, are recorded as book- 
sellers visiting the Frankfort fair as early as the 
year 1473. From this period Frankfort gradually 
became the great book-mart. In 1526 Christopher 
Froschauer, from Basle, wrote to his principal, 
Ulrich Zwingli, informing him of the rapid and 
profitable sale of his books at Frankfort, to per- 
sons who had sent for them from all parts. In 
1549 Operin of Basle, publisher of the classics, 
visited Frankfort, and made a profitable specula- 
tion. At this period appeared Luther, the great 
champion of the Protestant world, protesting 
loudly and openly, both in speech and in writing, 
against the many abuses that had crept into the 
church of Rome; and the great cause of the Re- 
formation, while it derived great assistance from 
the printing-press, repaid this benefit by contribut- 
ing largely to its development and extension. 
Saxony, with its enlightened universities, (Witten- 
berg and Leipsic,) now became the seat and 
central point of free theological discussion and in- 
vestigatien, and the booksellers soon found it 
worth their while to visit also the Leipsie fair. 
Besides, the literary intercourse in that country 
was free and unfettered, whilst at Frankfort it had 
to contend, in later years, with several difficulties, 
arising from the peculiar situation of a smaller 
state, and the restrictions and vexations of an im- 
perial Board of Control (Kaiserliche Biicher Com- 
mission) established by the German emperor, 
through the influence of the Catholic clergy. 
Archbishop Berthold, of Mayence, had previously 
(in 1486) established a similar censorship in his 
dominions. The chief object of that board was 
to watch and visit the book-shops—which, in 
Frankfort, were all situated in one street, still 
called the Buchgasse—seizing forbidden books, 
claiming the seven privilege copies ordered by 
law to be presented to the universities, and, in 
fact, exercising the power of a most troublesome 
police. Against this the booksellers often remon- 
strated, but without suecess.* At length the 
principal part of the book-trade withdrew to Leip- 
sic, where general fairs were held thrice every 
year, and where, next to Frankfort, the greatest 
number of books was sold. 

The earliest accurate information obtained re- 
specting the sale of books at Leipsic fair refers to 
1545, when we find the printers Steiger and Bos- 
kopf, both of Nuremberg, repairing thither with 
their ‘* wares.”’ A few years later, the fame of 
this market as a place of sale for books spread 
over the rest of the continent, and in 1556 it was 
visited by the Paris bookseller Clement, and in 
1560 by Pietro Valgrisi from Venice. From the 
accidental mention of these visits and names in 
the annals of the Leipsie fair, we may infer that 
booksellers from other parts of the world iso 
frequented it habitually, although no record of 
their presence has been made. The different lan- 
guages which they spoke had little effect upon 
the sale of their books, the greater part of which, 
wherever printed; was in Latin. In 1589, the 


* Quarterly Journal of the Statistical Society, vol. ii., 
page 164. 
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number of new works brought to Leipsic was 369 
of which 246, or 68 per cent., were in the Latin 
language. The literary tastes of that time may 
be guessed from the fact, that of the whole nun. 
ber of these literary novelties, 200 were on the- 
ological subjects, 48 on law and jurisprudence 
and 45 on philosophy and philology. 

The trade in books carried on in Leipsie jp. 
creased so rapidly, that it banished traffic in othe; 
articles from the fair. No fewer than fourteen 
printers and booksellers had, by 1616, taken yy 
their residence in the city. The names of thes» 
individuals have become dear to the modern bj)- 
liomaniac, from the rarity of the works, bearing 
their respective imprints.* ‘These ‘* publishers” 
(for by this period the wholesale bookseller was 
distinguished from the retailer by that expres. 
sion) brought to the Easter fair of 1616 no Jess 
than 153 new works, the productions of their ow) 
presses. Of other publishers in various parts of 
Germany, eight resided at Frank fort-on-the-Maine, 
seven belonged to Nuremberg, four to Jena, three 
to Ulm, and the same number to Hamburg ; Wi:- 
tenberg, Strasburg,t Gotha, Colonge, Breslau, 
had each two, and Liibeck, Goslar, Heidelberg, 
Rostock, and Luneburg, one. 

The Easter fair held at Leipsie was now ex- 
clusively devoted to books. ‘The booksellers had 
already organized a system, by which they were 
enabled to print a catalogue of every new work 
that was to be sold at the fair, so that purchasers 
had no difficulty in making their selection ; ani 
Leipsic Easter fair became the great book-mart 
for the whole continent. 

Having brought our notices of ‘the trade” iy 
Germany down to the great era in its existence, 
the establishment of the Leipsic book-fair, and in 
England to the unhappy time when our country 
was torn by civil war, and the book, with all other 
trades was in a struggling and depressed condition, 
we shall, in succeeding articles, offer some iuteres'- 
ing facts concerning the modern system of boo- 
selling, as practised in various countries wher 
any very considerable literary commerce is carrie! 
on. 





Epmunp Burke anp Cuartes Townsrenp.— 
Ready as Burke's wit was, it appeared artificial 
when set by that of Charles Townshend, which 
was so abundant, that in him it seemed a loss o! 
time to think. He had but to speak, and all he 
said was new, natural and yet uncommon. !/ 
Burke replied extempore, his very answers, tla! 
sprang from what had been said by others, wer 
su.painted and artfully arranged, that they wor 
the appearance of study and preparation: |ikc 
beautiful translations, they seemed to want 
soul of the original author. Townshend's speeches, 
like the satires of Pope, had a thousand times 
more sense and meaning than the majestic blank 
verse of Pitt; and yet, the latter, like Milton, 
stalked with a conscious dignity of preéminence, 
and fascinated his audience with that respect which 
always attends the pompous but often hollow idea 
of the sublime.— Walpole’s George LII. 


*The chief amongst them were James Apel, Job: 
Boerner, Elias Rehfeld, Joh: Eyering, Christ: Ellinger, 
Henning Grosse and his father, Abr: Lamberg, Caspar 
Kloseman, Bartholomew Voigt, and John Perfect. 

t Strasburg and Alsace belonged at that time to Ger- 
many. 































































